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EDITORIAL 


Gandhi and the Deepening 
World Crisis 


The shadow of .another world war has deepened over humanity. 
Everyone knows that such a war would drive the world into annihilation, 
During many years the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. have deliberately piled 
up weapons of destruction of incredible magnitude. Within a few days, 
even hours of the start of a war, either of these powers can fling upon 
the other nuclear explosives which can wipe out their countries, turning 
their boasted civilizations and ways of life into scorched deserts of 
death. Not only that, but the after-effects will mean the stunting and 
perverting of what may be left of millions of human beings into mons- 
trosities. There is nothing to prove that there would be anything -Chris- 
tian about the nuclear weapons of the Western democracies nor anything 
Socialist about those of the Communist bloc. Both the great powers and 
their allies are playing the identical diabolic game of naked and -brute 
violence up to the limit of their capacity. 


Behind us stand uncounted centuries of human endeavour for 
progress, culture, civilization and peace. We know something at least of 
traceable history from the Buddha to Gandhi. We have had the great 
religions and their ethical systems. We have listened to the compassion 
of the Buddha, the love of Jesus, the philosophy of the Vedanta, the 
faith of Islam and, last but not least, the invincible non-violence of 
Gandhi. We have had great cycles of culture, which have come and gone 
leaving their mark upon the human mind. Poets, philosophers, -archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors and musicians have added to the stature of man 
and pulled him up to higher levels of living. Above all, the progress of 
science has revolutionized life, alleviating pain and liberating man from 
disease and poverty. And yet, why have we come to the brink ofa 
precipice without parallel in human history? In seeking an answer to 
this question there flashes into our memory something that Gandhi wrote 
in 1925 in the pages of Young India. He was almost defining the seven 
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deadly evils of the modern world. They were politics without principles, 
wealth without work, pleasure without conscience, knowledge without 
character, commerce without morality, science without humanity and 
worship without sacrifice. Gandhi was evidently looking at the sharpest 
outlines of life when he drew up this formidable list of evils gripping 
the world today. 


The Belgrade Conference of Heads of State and Government of Non- 
aligned Nations could do nothing more than to plead with President 
Kennedy and Premier Krushchov to come together and negotiate to avoid 
war. By acruel irony of fate or an equally ruthless stroke of strategy 
Russia had already broken the ban against further nuclear tests even before 
the Conference met; and hardly had it ended when America did the 
same. Here is competition in the colossal misconduct of two great 
powers. The horrible race is now once again on. One wonders if it is 
not already too late to stop the irresistible drag towards the precipice. 
Just as the two leading powers are unable to extricate themselves from 
the coils of their own karma, the Non-aligned Nations have also given 
an exhibition of their helplessness. It is certainly good to plead with 
Russia and the United States to come together to negotiate for peace. 
The Belgrade Conference has done well to press for this in full strength. 
But this was exactly what some of the identical leaders of Non-aligned 
Nations tried to do at the United Nations some time ago—and nothing 
came of it. It is too much to hope that by simply bringing President 
Kennedy and Premier Krushchov to talk to each other world peace would 
be brought appreciably nearer. They did meet some time ago in Vienna 
and it is just that meeting that started the widening of the cleavage. We 
have had nothing but explosions and counter-explosions of temper since 
then. What the Belgrade Conference should have given thought to is the 
question of forging political and moral sanctions which would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the two great powers to plunge the world 
into war. The extreme urgency of the crisis was realized at Belgrade, but 
there was neither the moral vision nor the political courage to warn 
Russia and the United States that all the Non-aligned Nations would be 
compelled to treat the aggressor as the enemy of mankind and to employ 
every available non-violent sanction against it. 


Alas, there was no Gandhi nor the full and unafraid voice of Gandhi 
at the Belgrade Conference ! 


There isno doubt that the issues of disarmament and peace will 
come up vigorously at the next session of the United Nations. There will 
be strong and brilliant speeches and perhaps some little lessening of the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


present tension. The leaders of the Non-aligned Nations might succeed 
in pushing away the crisis for a time, however brief. But the time is more 
than ripe to face up to the challenge of forging every possible sanction to 
make war impossible now and hereafter. The question of total disarma- 
ment can be evaded any longer only at the peril of every other measure 
that might be devised to bring or preserve peace proving infructuous or 
jejune. Anything else than a firm decision for total disarmament will be 
a cowardly evasion and a shameless betrayal. If the next session of the 
United Nations will not commit every participating nation to the program 
of total disarmament, it would soon find itself travelling on the same 
journey which led the old League of Nations to utter bankruptcy and self- 
defeat. The least that the Non-aligned Nations can do if the great powers 
do not agree to total disarmanent, will be to withdraw from the United 
Nations and to give the call for a world Disarmament Conference outside 
the aegis of the U.N.O. Ultimately it will not even be the Governments 
of the Non-aligned Nations but their people who will have to band 
together to resist war as the greatest of all evils in the world today. If 
the peoples from the non-aligned countries would sound the bugle of total 
resistance to war, there can be no doubt that even the peoples of the 
countries of the great powers will rally to their side, creating a World 
Peoples’ Revolution in favour of peace. At the moment we are all like 
the little birds making their nests in the crater of a volcano which might 
explode any moment. Let no one treat with contempt the attempts that 
are being made by the Pacifists and the War Resisters in Europe and 
America and by those who are building up the Santi-Send in India to 
awaken the common people everywhere to stand together to resist war. 
To treat such attempts with scorn will be tantamount to saying that the 
people everywhere count for nothing in the terrible gamble into which their 
Governments have entered in blind self-interest and ruthless competition to 
get the better of each other. The people count today and will count more 
with every day that passes. All power is with the people, and once the 
people fully realize the danger of war in the present world-context they 
will either compel their Governments to accept the inevitability of total 
disarmament here and now or tear them down as obstacles to the peace 
of the world. 


No world teacher has a more significant message for the world today 
than Gandhi, the invincible Captain of Non-violence. In resisting the evil 
of war in the world today we must study once again the techniques evolved 
by him for uniting millions of people in the non-violent revolution to 
achieve world peace. We repeat that we must not rest content with 
asking Governments to save the world but mobilize the conscience and 
will of peoples everywhere to resist war. When we attempt to do this 
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truthfully and fearlessly we shall at once find Gandhi at the top of the 
columns, marching nimbly along and leading us to peace and liberation. 
Only those who knew Gandhi or have very carefully studied his life and 
work can share in this seemingly impossible faith. But let us remember 
that during his lifetime Gandhi marshalled millions of the common people 
in India in the non-violent revolution which compelled the British to with- 
draw from the country. He taught us scientifically the techniques for 
uniting masses of people for non-violent direct action. We must now 
readopt them to meet the present world crisis. 


We therefore wish to raise a big question for thinkers in India and 
outside to answer. It is the question of how Gandhian techniques of 
non-violent direct action can be applied today in every country in the 
world to compel Governments to commit themselves unreservedly to total 
disarmament without delay and hesitation. We cordially invite thinkers 
and writers to join in a symposium to answer this question. We plead for 
fearless and clear thinking. We shall be grateful for a response from 
those most deeply concerned. 
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If the reward of a man’s labour is not in human hands 
neither is hislabour. Both are governed to some extent 
by external factors. The rewards of labour have the 
same basis as labour itself. If a man has the right to 
work he also has a right to the reward of his work, at 
least partly. If aman has no right to the rewards of his 
labour he has no right to labour either, ... 


The Steadfast Wisdom... 13 


VINOBA BHAVE : 


Two of the sections into which the characteristic features of the Steadfast’ 
Wisdom are classified have been considered. Now we must look at! the: 
third and final section, The first section contained four verses: In it: 
the Steadfast Wisdom was defined. Three verses of the second section 
gave the science of self-mastery and its theoretical basis was expounded 
in another seven. The nature and effect of the stability which constitutes 
the Steadfast Wisdom is now analyzed in the third and last section. We 
are given a clear idea of its nature in the first three verses. The last 
verse explains its effect. 


ya nisa sarvabhitanam tasyamh jagarti sarhyami, 
yasyam jagrati bhitani s4 ni§4 pasyato muneh.? 


“What is night for all beings is the time of waking for the diseiplined-soul ;. 
and what is the time of waking for all beings is night for the. sage who. 
sees.” This is the first verse of the last section. Literally it means: that 
aman of Steadfast Wisdom wakes while others sleep and sleeps‘ while 
they wake. Obviously this is to be understood symbolically, not literally. 
Taken literally it will be found to refer to station masters, thieves and: 
others whose profession keeps them awake nights. Gandhi has taken: 


§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the Bhagavad- 
Gita have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gandhi Marg, 


1, Translated from the Hindi by Lila Ray. 
2. Bhagavad-Gita, 2.69. 
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some trouble to find an appropriate literal meaning. He says that 
ordinary men pass the night in voluptuousness, falling asleep towards 
morning. The man of wisdom, on the other hand, sleeps during the 
early part of the night and wakes before dawn, rising to pray and 
meditate. But he pays no importance to such a literal interpretation. 
He is aware that the verse has a deeper meaning and requires to be 
interpreted in a deeper and more symbolic way. Later he did it in his 
own manner. 


The comment made in this verse gives the attitude to life of a 
man of Steadfast Wisdom and shows us the way he regards it. There is a 
great difference between the way an ordinary person regards life and a 
man of wisdom regards it. Their attitudes do not converge at any point ; 
they are somewhat like parallel lines. The attitude of the man of wis- 
dom is the opposite of the other. Mirdbdi says in one of her songs: 
“ulat bhai more nayanana ki” (Alas, my vision is gone topsy-turvy). 
His state is like hers. His attitude is, actually, the straight one, his 
vision direct, not the reverse. The worldly standpoint is the reversed one. 
But because the majority think and speak of the wise man’s attitude to 
life as inverted it has come to be accepted as such. How can so many be 
wrong? Mirabai therefore accepts what they say and describes her own 
attitude as an “‘inverted” one in her song. When a person’s basic concept 
of life changes, taking a direction opposite to that which it followed 
before and opposite also to the direction usually taken, all his activities 
fall in line. 


For example, food is necessary to sustain bodily life. A man of 
wisdom does not abstain from food. He eats like any ordinary man. 
Their outward activities appear to be the same. But their attitudes to 
what they do, their assessments, their thoughts, are not the same. The 
meal of a wise man is like a sacrament. It is a rite performed for 
maintaining the bodily instrument. The Upanisads and Sathkaracarya 
speak of it as therapeutic, like medicine. Gandhi referred to it as the 
payment of rent for the house in which we dwell; or as scientists say, a 
machine must be kept oiled if it is to work properly. The man of 
wisdom feeds the body in order to keep it healthy and capable of work. 
The indulgence of appetite plays no part in his dining. In the dining of 
others there is gormandizing. They are interested in food and take 
pleasure in it. Much time, thought and labour are spent in the prepara- 
tion of dishes pleasing to the taste. How elaborate is the organization, 
how great the fuss ! 


With sleep it is the same. Sleep is as necessary to bodily life as 
food. Yet most people sleep out of sheer laziness. They dream. They 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


waste their knowledge. Not a single night passes without the loss of 
some knowledge. Dreamless and innocent is the sleep of a man of 
wisdom. His powers of discrimination and understanding grow even 
during slumber, undisturbed for a long stretch. The seed is hidden in the 
soil. It is there to sprout, to grow. We see it grow. New insights root 
and grow in man during periods of deep sleep. This is the difference 
between the sleep of a man of slothful habits and a man of wisdom. 
The sleep of the one is conducive to waste and voluptuousness. How can 
such sleep compare to the sleep during which an equilibrium of all the 
virtues is reached and we rest in our fundamental nature? In outward 
appearance these two kinds of sleep may be alike. What of that? 


In matters of daily conduct it is the same. Many social and moral 
codes have been framed on imagined insult and honour. A wise man is 
not aware either of honour or dishonour. Men almost never deal simply 
and openly with each other. At every step they wrap up their manners in 
hypocrisy and artificiality in the name of politeness. In public assemblies 
a man shows himself in one guise, at social functions in another and in 
still another at home. On festive occasions he is different again and yet 
another person on the playing field. Lives are everywhere costumed, 
disguised with simulation and dissimulation, sham. A man of wisdom is 
simple, natural, straightforward, open in his manner, It is for this reason 
that even his daily conduct is so different from that of others, the 
reverse of theirs. 


Here we have, in our way, extracted a meaning from the imagery of 
the Gita, but what does the Gifd itself say? It does not appear to say 
anything. It seems to be content with the figures of speech it uses. But 
this is not actually the case. The Gitd, as a sitra, concludes when the 
chief features of the Steadfast Wisdom have been given, in its second 
chapter. Therefore all that has been discussed up to this point is summed 
up in this verse. We have discussed three things, firstly, the intelligence 
of the sémkhya, without attributes; secondly, the attendent yoga and its 
virtues ; and lastly, the combined effect of these two. The essence of the 
three is presented here in the form of a metaphor. 


(1) By the sadmkhya-intelligence is meant knowledge of the true 
nature of the dtman. Why is so much emphasis laid on this knowledge 
from the very beginning? Because this is something with which we are 
not unfamiliar. The dGfman is not a stranger to me. It is me. And 
because it is, we find it all the more necessary to ascertain what it is 
before proceeding to discuss other subjects. The Gitd says, ‘The dtman 
neither slays nor is slain, neither does it cause to be slain”.? Man’s acts 


3. Ibid., 2.20. 
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are performed in three ways: He is the doer, he causes to be done and 
he is the object of what is done. The dtman is not concerned with any of 
these. The Gtman is neither the doer nor the object of what is done, nor 
is it an agent, causing to be done. The verb “to die’ has been used to 
illustrate and reveal the deeper meaning of this statement. It says that the 
Gtman is not touched in any way by any act whatsoever. In Sathkara’s 
commentary this inactive nature of the dtman has been caught as clearly as 
in-a mirror. The knowledge of the dGtman’s true, inactive state is called 
light. To regard the diman as the doer is, on the contrary, darkness. 
This darkness envelops the lives of all living creatures. But the life of the 
man of Steadfast Wisdom shines with the steady light of the dtman. This 
is the primary meaning of the verse under discussion. Man imposes 
upon himself innumerable burdens, tying himself in knots with thoughts 
like the following: ‘I have done such-and-such a thing. My work is 
good. I am the son of so-and-so. I own such-and-such property. This 
is what I look like. I am so many years old. I belong to such-and-such a 
caste.” And so on. A man of Steadfast Wisdom knows that none of 
these things are his. His sole concern, his dharma, is to establish himself 
firmly in the dtman. This is the difference between his life and the lives 
of others. What shall I call it if not the difference between light and 
darkness ? 


(2) The accompanying yoga. If, because the dtman is inactive, you 
cease to perform any outward labour you run the risk of falling into the 
clutches of apathy and inertness. If, on the other hand, you labour you 
run the risk of becoming involved in the toils of worldliness. A trap is 
laid for you in both instances. The Gitd shows us a way out. The sense 
of self-importance, of being the actor or the agent or the object of action, 
must be smashed to pieces whenever it waxes strong. Where does ego- 
ism .entrench itself? In respect of the fruits of labour. ‘I have laboured 
and therefore have a right to receive the wages of my labour.” In 
statements of this kind the sense of ownership, of personal possession, 
appears. To forgo all claim to the fruits of one’s labour is to renounce 
egoism, to give up one’s conceit. No sense of injured pride will remain 
if all hope of receiving any reward for one’s labour is renounced totally. 
The Gitd says, “You have acknowledged the inactivity of the dtman. 
The work that you do, therefore, is not yours. The reward also is not 
yours. From whence shall it come?” This habit of thought cannot be 
cultivated by giving up all action. The realization of the inactive nature 
of the dtman starts, not in the refusal to work, but in the renouncement of 
all claims to the rewards of work. In the Gitd we are given our very first 
elementary lessons in the methods of acquiring this habit. The incentive 
to work is in no way impaired by renouncing the rewards of labour. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


Moral and social codes give us the right to enjoy the fruits of our labour. 
But are you not a follower of the Gita? You are fortunate in being its 
offspring! Therefore, as a worthy son, you have the nobility required to 
renounce the fruits of your labour. 


The famous passage in which the Gitd points the way to the 
renunciation of reward for labour is this: ‘“‘karmany eva ’dhikdras te ma 
phalesu kadacana’’.* The exact meaning is very seldom understood. It is 
taken to mean that a man has the right to work but not to the rewards of 
his work. In reply to the question as to why this should be so we are 
told that it is because the rewards of labour are not in man’s hands. 
They are determined by numerous external factors. This is fatalism. It is 
not totally without justification, but the arguments advanced in its favour 
are not conclusive. If the reward of a man’s labour is not in human 
hands neither is his labour. Both are governed to some extent by external 
factors. The rewards of labour have the same basis as labour itself. Ifa 
man has the right to work he also has a right to the reward of his work, 
at least partly. Ifa man has no right to the rewards of his labour he has 
no right to labour either. This interpretation, therefore, is not correct. 


Then what does this passage mean? To find the meaning we must 
take the help of Sanskrit grammar. ‘Ma phalesu’’ it is written here, not 
‘na phalesu’’. The present tense, “‘asti’’ or ‘‘bhvati’, is not used after 
“ma, Here the correct verbal form is ‘“astu’? or ‘‘bhavatu’”. The 
passage then becomes: ‘“‘karmani eva te adhikdrah astu, phalesu md astu’’. 
This means: ‘‘You shall have the right to work, but not to the enjoy- 
ment of its fruit”. What do we get when the passage is thus clarified 
according to the rules of grammar? You have the right to work and 
therefore to the fruit but renounce all right to the fruit and retain only 
the right to work. Why? The Gitd tells you that you are not the doer 
and this is confirmed by your knowledge of the Gtman. Do not accept the 
fruit if you wish to experience your own freedom from involvement in the 
process. 


The part played by the man of Steadfast Wisdom in this respect is 
very different from the part played by ordinary men. A person usually 
works for what the work bringshim. If it brings him nothing he does not 
work. The matter might stop there but many carry it a step farther. 
“If”, they say, “I can get the reward without working that is better still’. 
They work only if nothing is to be obtained without working but they 
never, in any circumstances, work for nothing. This attitude is the chief 
cause of the unrest that is so prevalent everywhere in the world today. 


4. Ibid., 2.47. 
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The number of those who try to obtain the fruit of labour without engaging 
in any labour themselves is not small. It is a practice that is not confin- 
ed to a few bad people. Government after government in country after 
country is doing it. The Nazis? The Fascists? The capitalists? The 
imperialists ? Other states have also been built upon this ignoble attitude. 
And this is true not only of the present day, though we see it now in an 
extreme and exaggerated form. It has been in existence almost continu- 
ously from very early times. The Gita, for this reason, refers to it as an 
Gsuri (demoniac) device and devotes sixteen whole chapters to its exposure 
and denunciation. It is because society has come to a state in which one 
works and others enjoy the fruit of his labour that ‘“‘The reward is the 
worker’s” has come to be the premise of all social and ethical codes; 
mankind will be greatly blessed if it can be safeguarded in practice. 
Social and ethical codes lay so much stress upon it in order that men of 
worth may be accorded a high place in society. The scope of ethical and 
social codes is limited today. Current social practices fully justify the 
placing of such men in high positions. 


The Gitd, however, takes its stand on a higher plane. Whether its 
stand is considered workable or not does not matter; it must be under- 
stood. The Gitd says, “If you wish to free yourself from the sense of 
injury which accompanies the conceit of regarding yourself as a ‘doer’, 
renounce of your own accord the fruit of your labour. Consecrate it to 
God. Donate it to society. If you wish, you may cast it to the winds. 
But do not keep it for yourself. You must do this not because someone 
asks you to, but because it is in accord with your principles. You know, 
through your knowledge of the dtman, that the diman is not affected by 
any labour. The way to keep it untouched is to renounce the fruit of 
labour.” This is the fundamental precept of the yoga of disinterested 
labour as taught in the Gitd. The introduction of this doctrine at the 
outset of the Gitd is considered by many to be quite pointless. Karma- 
yoga should, they think, have been discussed first. This is mistaken. The 
Karma-yoga of the Gita can only stand if set upon the knowledge of the 
atman. The yoga does not only tell people to work. It teaches them to 
renounce the reward of their work. Without the section devoted to the 
knowledge of the dtman the doctrine of the renunciation of the fruits of 
labour is meaningless. Renunciation of labour itself is not possible 
because, though one may be the true aspect of the dtman, for the time 
being one is confined within fleshly walls. Work for reward is, on the 
other hand, incompatible with the true nature of the dtman. Iam convin- 
ced that I am not a “doer”, that I am inactive. As long as the body is 
retained there is no respite from labour itself. An impasse, As a way 
out of this impasse the Gifd teaches us to renounce voluntarily the reward 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


of our work, adding this theory to karma-yoga, the path of work. The 
doctrine of rewardless work is derived from the inactive nature of the 
dtman logically according to the rules of rhetoric, just as subsidiary 
theorems are derived from a proposition of Euclid. You may jest about it 
if you like. Let us study the passage, ‘‘ya ni§a sarvabhitdnam’”’, from the 
standpoint of karma-yoga. It can be interpreted to mean that people 
ordinarily sleep over their duties and are wakeful with regard to their dues. 
The man of Steadfast Wisdom, on the other hand, sleeps over his dues and 
is wakeful in matters of duty. This is an appropriate interpretation. 


A third interpretation can be given it with reference to the chief 
characteristics of the Steadfast Wisdom. The three interpretations are, 
basically, one and the same, differing only as perspectives. In describing 
the mastery of the senses as one of the chief characteristics of the Steadfast 
Wisdom we have seen that the indulgence of the senses results in the 
destruction of the mind and that self-control is essential to mental stability. 
Accordingly a man of Steadfast Wisdom is wakeful in matters concerning 
sense-mastery and sleeps over indulgence. Ordinarily people do exactly the 
opposite, sleeping over self-control and responsive to any opportunity for 
indulgence. 


These three interpretations are brought together here in a single 
figure of speech. If we examine the three words: “‘pasyan’’, ‘“‘muni”’ and 
“samyami” we shall discover if there is any proof that our understanding 
of this passage is correct. From the word, ‘“‘pasyan’, we get the des- 
cription of a man with knowledge of the dtman whose mind is fixed on 
samkhya-buddhi ; from the word, “‘muni’”’, we get the karma-yogin intent 
upon his labours; and from “‘samyami” we get the steadfastness of the 
wisdom which unites the two foregoing—the wisdom which is the subject 
of our discourse. Thus these three words are in harmony with the three 
interpretations we have given. The most obvious meaning of the figure of 
speech used in this verse is, however, that a man of Steadfast Wisdom has 
an outlook on life completely different from that of the ordinary man, 
These three interpretations must not be taken separately. Let us unite 
them in a single concept that shall apply to life as a whole. This is what 
we did at the beginning. If one goes deep enough he wili also find that 
each of the three, by itself, affects life as a whole. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...10 


R. R. DIWAKAR 


I would say most briefly, ‘“Towards synthesis’’—synthesis on a broad and 
comprehensive basis; but one might ask, synthesis of what? I may have 
to come to it later. 


This question, “Whither India ?’’, is very old and has been asked 
over and over again. The replies have been varied and many times 
contradictory. Itis indeed difficult to penetrate into the process of the 
stream of events and gauge the trends of the forces working behind and 
underneath. It has become all the more difficult because no longer can a 
nation isolate itself and follow its own life of thought and action. While 
it may have its own urges and drives, its heritage and tradition, its karma 
and the fruit thereof, there is the whirl of the world-karma in which we 
are all caught. Science and technology are enveloping all the peoples of 
the world and new nations are being born nearly every day, releasing new 
forces in their own turn. 


India has a very long and rich past and a continuous life as a distinct 
entity for at least three thousand years. It has during these years accumu- 
lated a lot of experience, along with some wisdom that comes through it. 
But though a mention of it was necessary, one need not go into all that 
for answering the question that has been posed. A _ peep into the 
immediate past, however, is relevant. 


The question acquires special significance in the context of India 
having secured freedom recently. Not more than fourteen years have 
passed since our independence. Till then not only our destinies but our 
life and thought and action were dictated by the British overlords. This 
question, if it had been asked before independence, would have been 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


answered as follows: Till such time as we are not independent, we go 
wherever Britain is able to drag us ! 


We got independence by unique methods which brought credit to 
India and reputation to Britain. But at what cost? At the heaviest cost 
which any nation has paid for its independence: partition of the country 
on communal lines, preceded and followed by mob-violence and blood- 
shed on a mass scale. On the top of it, we have not solved the communal 
problem and we have bargained for an unfriendly neighbour. 


However, we have had fourteen years of freedom to sit up and think 
about our future and lay down the lines along which to go. We shall 
have to examine here what India has been doing immediately before and 
after freedom. We may then be able to know in what direction we are 
going. We may also have to see world-trends in order to know where we 
are in that context. 


Of all the foreigners with whom India has come in contact since the 
dawn of history, the British have been able to influence us the most. It 
is through them that what is called modern Western civilization, with all 
its good and evil, has entered India and has come to stay. India had 
several earlier contacts, with the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, the 
Huns, the Scythians, the Persians, the Pathans, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French and so on. We took some things from them and also gave 
them back in abundance in the process of commercial as well as cultural 
exchange. But in the case of the British, they may, no doubt, acknowledge 
our gift of thought in the field of religion, philosophy, language, aesthetics 
and so on, but we have been converted to modernism in the process. And 
now we stand committed. Gandhi’s Hind Svardj was one of the most 
pointed, vigorous, basic and powerful attacks on some aspects of modern 
civilization. Since the days of Rajé Ram Mohan Roy there have been 
several attacks of one kind or the other, but modernization has gone on 
apace in India. Today we may visit any Indian town worth the name 
and we shall find every mark of modernization—the railway, the post and 
telegraph, the cycle, car and bus, the tarred road, the town planning and 
modern houses, the municipality, the school, the mill, the restaurant, the 
gramophone, radio and cinema, the clinic, the newspaper, the breaking 
up of big families, the loosening of caste restrictions and barriers and so 
on. Some may say that India still lives in its villages, 82 per cent of its 
people being denizens of villages. But that is not because there is no 
will to urbanize, but because of poverty. Rapid strides are being taken 
to urbanize the rural areas and what is called their “opening up” is 
going on. The plans have been made and the pace set, and it is merely 
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a question of time. The leaders and legislators and intellectuals are all 
for modernization. 


It is not even that India is being modernized only externally. It 
has accepted science and technology, and the implications are obvious. 
It has adopted democracy, and that is a principle which cannot rest 
content with only the political field. Democracy has already invaded the 
economic and social fields. We have declared that ours is a secular state, 
but people seem to have gone further and they are growing more and 
more materialistic and hedonistic day by day. We have already been 
using the press, the modern newspaper, the paper-backs, the cheap 
magazines, and other means of mass communication. Compulsory 
primary education is on our schedule. So what is it that a modern 
Western nation is doing which we are not attempting to do? Maybe we 
are doing some of things clumsily, and perhaps slowly. But the direc- 
tion is definitely the same. Only we are late in the field and have too 
meagre resources for a more rapid rate of progress. 


I think we are now at a stage and in a situation when modernism is 
not merely knocking at our door, but is in our drawing-room. It is 
challenging us to save what we want to and what we can from our old 
values and methods, but even that saving will have to be done in the 
modern way! Exactly when the values of Indian culture are being appre- 
ciated more and more abroad, our appreciation of them is declining to 
lower levels. Perhaps the West may put forth far more vigorous attempts 
to preserve those values than we ourselves. We are more busy in adopting 
modernism. 


We need not, however, feel frustrated or be in defeatist mood. Nor 
need we be pessimistic and think that all is lost. Because it is not India 
or Britain, the East or the West, that is gaining or losing, conquering or 
being conquered. It is quite a different process. It is science and the 
scientific outlook, the application of scientific methods to every field of 
human activity and the resulting technology, the modern methods of 
organization, the new disciplines of scientific production and distribution— 
it is these that are forging ahead and gaining ground over everything that 
is old-styled. It is accidental that in India all these came to us through 
Britain. But in Britain, and many other Western countries, all these came 
from within, from their own people. But when they came, they replaced 
and hunted out the older local things all the same. 


Thus, in the words of Tennyson, “the old order changeth yielding 
place to new”’. ' 


Now as a result of scientification (if I may coin a word) a new 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


challenge has appeared. Science has, no doubt, led humanity to a new 
era ; but the greatest danger to humanity also has arisen from the use of 
science for destructive purposes. We are on the threshold of a cataclys- 
mic war which may wipe out not only civilization but humanity itself. 
So the Western mind, which is the father of science, is itself thinking hard 
about how it could exorcise this Frankenstein’s monster. 


The only remedy is to take resort to the ways of peace. That, of 
course, is easier said than done. The roots of hatred, of love of power, 
of fear and distrust in the minds of leading men will have to be not only 
destroyed but love, friendliness, mutual goodwill and cooperation will 
have to take their place. All this cannot happen unless men are more 
altruistic and spiritual in their outlook. The essence of spirituality is the 
experience of the basic oneness of life, of consciousness, of everything 
that breathes and lives. India has nursed this concept for ages. 


It is in this crisis that India can come to its own and contribute 
something to world peace. For India has the reputation of being spiritual 
in its outlook, not merely in the sense of being other-worldly. but in the 
comprehension of the world and its problems. Here is the chance for 
a synthesis in India of both the trends of science aud spirituality. They 
can meet here as nowhere else. Often enough India has thrown up giants 
representing seemingly different trends, Krsna and Arjuna, Ramakrsna 
and Vivekananda, Gandhi and Nehri. India has been the meeting ground 
of the highest spirituality as well of the most magnificent material civiliza- 
tion in the past. It has often been sensuous in the extreme, but has never 
lost its soul. It is therefore that India alone is capable of attempting the 
grand synthesis between science and spirituality ; because it has always 
tried for a synthesis of body-mind and soul, man and machine, thought 
and action, the finite and the infinite, the timeless and time. 


India shall either be overwhelmed by modernism or it will digest the 
same and attempt the synthesis hinted at above. The chances are that it 
will succeed in the task of synthesis, if throwing up giants like Tilak, 
Gandhi, Aurobindo, Tagore, Vinoba is any indication of the vitality 
and creativity of Indian culture. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...1! 


J). B. KRIPALANI 


It is worth while to examine why the different units of India, which had 
been living together peacefully for about a century and a half under British 
rule, should suddenly demand separation. Language alone cannot be the 
reason. The advocates of linguistic States have often said that there are 
deeper causes. One such cause is the historical cause. It was occasioned 
by the piece-meal acquisition of the country by the British. The territories 
which were annexed or conquered earlier had the advantage of foreign 
education, acquired through the foreign tongue, English. As the neigh- 
bouring territories were added to the old possessions, the Indian personnel 
for the administration of new areas was recruited largely from outside the 
province. It was trained under the system of education the British had 
forced upon the country for creating a cheap native subordinate agency to 
help them to carry on the work of governing the country. 


Adnuinistrative office in India, before and under British rule and even 
today under Swar4j, gives great influence, prestige and power of patronage. 
This bred in the administrators from outside the province, the Bengalis, 
Tamils, MaharasStrians etc. a superiority complex, which extended to their 
fellow provincials. In the case of the MahdaraStrians, there was in their 
superiority complex an overtone of nostalgic pride in the not too distant 
glories of the past Maratha empire. They thought that they were more 
advanced than the natives of the areas where they enjoyed the privileges 
available to the members of the administrative services. The Indian 
administrators under the British, as is their wont even today, had gradually 
adopted the Western dress and the externals of the Western way of life, 
which they considered modern. This was thought to be superior to the 


§ Adapted from the author’s pamphlet, ‘“‘Minorities in India”, due for publication 
shortly. 
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WHITHER ‘NDIA ? 


Indian way of life. Therefore, those who were recruited from outside a 
particular area for administrative service felt and behaved in an arrogant 
and supercillious manner towards the inferior native breeds. The adminis- 
trators and their fellow provincials were the brown chotd-sahibs under the 
white barhad sahibs. The arbitrary acts of the latter were also executed 
through the agency of the former. They were therefore disliked by the 
local population, specially by the newly educated who themselves aspired 
to office in their own areas. Not only were the Government officials 
recruited from outside the province by the foreign Government but members 
of the learned professions—lawyers, doctors, engineers etc.—also came 
from outside. It also often happened that with their power and patronage 
the officials favoured their own fellow provincials in preference to local 
talent, on the plea of inherent superiority. Every Bengali in Bihar, Assam 
and Orissa considered himself, in a way, as belonging to the ruling class 
and the local population as belonging to a lower stratum of society. The 
Tamils behaved towards the Andhras with like supercilliousness and 
arrogance. In Assam the Bengalis looked down upon the Assamese. The 
latter, in their turn, looked down upon the Hill people. The grievances 
of the local population went unheeded and unattended for want of 
influence in the administration. All this created rivalry, jealousy and 
hatred. 


This constitutes the historical background of much of the distrust and 
hatred against people from the once-dominant provinces. Where there has 
been no domination, the relations remain normal. For instance the 
Bengali is not hated in Uttar Pradesh, Pafijib, Bombay and Madras. 
There he did not dominate in the services or in the learned professions. If 
he took his permanent residence in these provinces, he was absorbed into 
the local population even though he kept to his own language and 
generally to his ways. The local people smiled when he called himself a 
Bengali and the rest of the Indians Hindustanis. The Tamil likewise is not 
disliked except in Andhra. The Maharastrians occupied a similar position 
in those portions of the old Bombay Presidency where they dominated in 
the services. In Gujarat the people did not care much for Government 
service. They made enough money in commerce and industry. They 
therefore did not actively resent the Maharastrian monopoly in the services. 
But in Karnataka the pressure of the MahardaStrians in the services was 
keenly felt by the local people and resented. 


It is felt that the administrative domination of the provincials of one 
state over those of another state would disappear only when the outside 


" officers in the services are replaced by local personnel both in the State and 


the all-India services. After independence, with the Constitution prescrib- 
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ing a common citizenship for the whole of India, by which every Indian is 
free to live and move throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
carry on the trade and professions of his choice and acquire property any- 
where he chooses, it became difficult to oust the so-called outsiders from 
the services and trade. However, some provinces did pass legislation of a 
highly discriminatory character against non-provincial minorities, without 
the Centre’s cognizance or interference. About this the States Reorganiza- 
tion Commission’s Report says : 


The desire of the local people for the State services being manned 
mainly by ‘‘the sons of the soil” is understandable, but only up to a 
point. When such devices as domicile rules operate to make the 
public services an exclusive preserve of the majority language group 
of a province, this is bound to cause discontent among other groups, 
apart from impeding the free flow of talent and impairing 
administrative efficiency. 


We are greatly concerned to observe that in one State, for 
instance, domicile rules were applied not only to determine eligibility 
for appointment to the public services but also to regulate the 
awards of contracts and rights in respect of fisheries, ferries, toll- 
bridges, forests and excise shops. The conditions to be satisfied 
for acquiring a domicile in this State are also generally such 
as to deserve some notice. These conditions are: (a) ownership of 
a homestead in the state ; (b) residence in such a homestead for ten 
years; (c) a clear intention to live in the State till death; and 
(d) renunciation of the old domicile, which is to be established by 
such circumstantial evidence as whether the applicant has landed 
property or other interests in his native place or whether he pays 
frequent visits to that place. 


It is significant to note that in these anti-national rules of domicile 
there is no mention of language. This gives a rough idea of how far inter- 
State jealousy, rivalry and hatred can go and nullify the provision of the 
Constitution, which grants to every Indian, native born or domiciled, full 
and equal citizenship rights. The above quotation shows that some of the 
domicile rules are far more stringent than those imposed by law upon 
foreigners seeking to acquire Indian citizenship. As in other federal states, 
this country has only one citizenship, that of India. To call the local 
people anywhere as “‘the sons of the soil’, to the exclusion of the minorities 
living there, is to deliberately destroy the unity of India. There can be 
only one “soil’’ here, that is, the Indian soil; and every Indian, wherever 
he may live and earn_his livelihood, within or even without India, is a 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


“son of the soil’. There can be no State citizenship and our Constitution 
provides for none such. 


It is thus clear that State rivalries have only a slight connection with 
the language issue. It could not have been so in the past, for throughout 
India English was the language employed in administration and in education 
beyond the primary stage. It cannot be so now, because English has not 
yet been supplanted by the local languages or Hindi. The conflict is really 
about the loaves and fishes of government office. Also every separate 
State means ministries, legislative bodies and a great deal of inflated civil 
service. All this adds to the opportunities and importance, the prestige 
and power of the educated in their own locality, which they may not have 
in free competition extending to a larger area and with superior talent. 
Some states are backward in education. The average legislators and 
ministers in such areas cannot compare or compete with those from an 
advanced area. Of course, as we have already said, there is a residue of 
ill-will from the past. But whether it be the past grievances or present 
ambitions, they have little to do with the language issue. No Gujarati or 
Marathi, for instance, can say that his language suffered on account of the 
union of the two areas. The same is true as between Tamilnad and Andhra, 
or between Bengal and Assam, etc. 


However language is made the convenient smoke-screen by the politi- 
cian and the educated. Truth comes out often in their actions and some- 
times in their words. For instance, in the recent tragic happenings in 
Assam, a students’ convention, held when conditions in the State were far 
from normal, passed a resolution which, among other things, demanded 
that “preference should be given to Assamese in filling up vacancies in the 
tea industry, in the oil refinery, in the railways and all private and public 
enterprises in the state”. (The Assamese here mean not the people living 
in geographical Assam or domiciled there but only the Assamese speaking 
the Assamese language.) What has all this todo with language? I am 
sure 75 per cent of the tea estates in Assam, which are controlled by the 
foreigner, use only English in their offices. The tea gardens owned by 
Indians, whether Assamese, Marwaris, Pafijabis or Bengalis, do the same. 
The railway and the newly established refinery too use the foreign language 
in their offices. How does the question of the Assamese language arise 
here, or that of the mass of the Assamese living in villages who scarcely get 
two meals a day, living as they do below the subsistence level? The 
Government of Assam have often expressed the same sentiments as were 
voiced in the students’ resolution, only in more guarded language. The 
communique by the Assam Government, issued just after they had roused 
themselves from their sound slumber during the period of the riots, said ; 
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‘‘While these riots were apparently the result of language agitation, they 
are a manifestation of a deep-seated social and economic malady, and a 
source of humiliation which unfortunately has afflicted the people of Assam” 
(my italics), This one sentence, in addition to the truth it reveals, shows 
the mentality of the upper classes of the Assamese-speaking Assamese. 
The riots were “‘apparently the result of the language agitation” but were 
not really so. Language was merely the reason put forward by the 
educated. 


In earlier linguistic riots, whether in Assam or elsewhere, only 
innocent people had to suffer. In the so-called linguistic riots in Bombay, 
after the publication of the S.R.C. report, the innocent Gujaratis, their 
womenfolk and children suffered. In Bombay most of the Gujaratis know 
and can understand and speak Marathi—men, women and _ children. 
Language is merely the smoke-screen behind which old prejudices and 
grudges are settled, and an effort is made to see that all the political and 
administrative offices and power are retained by the majority community. 
This is also clear from the controversy that is now going on between 
Maharastra and Karnataka about Belgaém and some other border areas. 
Almost everybody in these areas knows and can speak both the languages, 
Marathi and Kannada. The quarrel is about who should control those 
areas politically and administratively. The masses living in the areas will 
not be affected in any way, whether these areas are in Karnataka, as at 
present, or transferred to Maharastra. Whether the masses in these 
areas speak Marathi or Kannada or a dialect, a mixture of the two, their 
basic problems of employment and sustenance are the same. They will 
remain the same whether the areas are in Karnataka or in Maharastra. 
That riots have little to do with language is further borne out by the fact 
that generally they are confined to the towns and citics. Rarely do they 
spread to the rural areas. 


A distinguished American was talking to me about the refugee ques- 
tion in the world. I told him that we have today refugees in our country 
who are citizens of India. He could not understand this. I felt too 
ashamed to explain what I meant. 


It is not language that bothers its apparently fanatical advocates. It 
is generally political and administrative offices. This is again clear from what 
is happening in the unilingual areas. In the present Maharastra a section 
of the political and educated classes of Vidarbha had to be induced not to 
object to its incorporation in Maharastra, with the bribe of so many 
Ministers from that area in the Bombay cabinet and a session of the 
Legislature in Nagpur every year. The latter concession would involve a 
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great deal of avoidable expense and result in administrative dislocation and 
inefficiency. But this, it is supposed, will allay the fear that political and 
administrative offices will be swamped by the clever people from and 
around Poona. These concessions made to Vidarbha in no way solve the 
bread or any other vital problem of the rural population in Maharastra 
proper or Vidarbha. In Uttar Pradesh there is a demand in the western 
districts for a separate province. It has absolutely nothing to do with 
the language, which is common. It is the demand of the politically 
conscious and the educated in the area. It is not the demand of the 
masses. Why the demand is made is not even concealed. It is said that 
the bulk of political and administrative offices and with it power and 
influence go to the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. In Andhra there 
was resistance in the old Hyderabad areas to their amalgamation to what 
are called the coastal areas. It was said that the coastal people, being 
educationally and politically advanced, will dominate the political and 
administrative fields in the Telugu areas carved out of the former dominion 
of the Nizam and generally in the whole of Andhra. The people there, 
therefore, were given the assurance that they would get in the unified 
Andhra their share in the spoils of the political and administrative offices, 
to reconcile them to the amalgamation of the two areas. In Pafijab, it is 
the same. There is mutual fear and distrust between the Hindus and the 
Sikhs. The question there is not really of language. The Hindus think 
that in the Pafijabi Suba advocated by the Sikhs, they will be discrimi- 
nated against and become second-class citizens. The Sikhs feel that in 
the present set-up the Hindus, who are in a majority, will continue to 
dominate. Where does the question of the welfare of the masses or the 
language come in here? A good portion of the basic Sikh scripture, the 
Guru Granth, is in Hindi. Guru Nanak sang the praises of God in both 
Hindi and Paiijabi. So did the other Gurus. Most of the educated 
Hindus and Sikhs read and write in Urdi. The so-called linguistic contro- 
versy is generally carried on through the medium of the Urdi press. The 
Sikhs and the Hindus advocating respectively the Pafijabi and the Hindi 
languages see no incongruity in this. If it were not tragic, one would be 
inclined to laugh at the absurdity of the position taken up by both the 
parties. But fanaticism blinds people to the illogical, the incongruous, the 
ridiculous and even to the tragic. 


Under the British it was never said that one provincial language 
retarded the progress of another provincial language. It was English as 
the medium of instruction and administration that acted as a handicap. 
Rivalry between Indian languages or the idea that a language cannot 
prosper unless it is made the sole official language in a State is altogether 
novel. It has been enunciated by interested parties after independence, 
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Why is language made the smoke-screen behind which the educated 
and the politicians conceal their past grievances and their present lust for 
position and power? Because it is through raising the language issue that 
they can rationalize their class interests and make them look universal, thus 
misguiding the masses and exciting them. If the educated come out in the 
open and put before the public their sectional interests the masses will not 
listen to them. Throughout history sectional interests have been given the 
guise of general interests by clever politicians to exploit the support of the 
masses. 


The masses are also told that their culture and their way of life are 
bound up with the majority language. This is utterly and absolutely false 
so far as India is concerned. It was false in the old past. It was false in 
the recent past when the country was under foreign British yoke and 
struggling for freedom. It is false today. The fact is that the culture and 
way of life of the Indian people have never depended either on linguistic 
or political or racial or even religious unity. They have transcended 
language and politics, race and religion. Since ages India had more than 
one language and many dialects and various and diverse political units and 
religious creeds. Racially too, India has never been one. In the past 
there were territorial wars and sometimes religious riots. But there never 
have been linguistic riots in India except now, after independence. The 
different warring kingdoms in the past had people speaking various 
languages, living peacefully within their borders. 


India has been a nation throughout the centuries—a nation not 
necessarily in the modern Western sense but in a more subtle and undefin- 
able way, even as many Asiatic nations or African nations are today. We 
need not be unduly obsessed by modern Western ideas in our judgement. 
India was never politically united except for brief historical periods. It 
never had one language, or even one religion or race. Yet there has been 
and is such a national entity as India, the home of the Indian people. 
The latter are distinguishable from all their neighbours, the Tibetans, the 
Burmese, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Pathans, the Persians, the 
Mongolians and the Arabs. They are distinct from the people of South- 
east Asia and Central Asia. The fundamental unity of India is such that 
even Indian Muslims are referred to in Muslim countries as Hindis, the 
people from India. 


Every essential and significant aspect of life is common to the whole 
of India. Everything small, trivial and local may be different. The unity 
of India is based upon a many-sided and complex culture, always growing, 
and always changing because it is growing. Yet like a living organism, it 
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remains essentially the same, despite all growth and consequent change. It 
has kept its continuity throughout at least what is called the historical 
age. It isa way of life too subtle and too pervasive for any exhaustive 
analysis. It lives in and circulates through every limb of mother India. 
Each unit is somewhat different but has life only in the whole. Without 
it, it would wither away. To any observant eye even the recent division 
of India and Pakistan is too inorganic and artificial to last. But historical 
time is calculated not in years but often in centuries. 


For the different provinces or States or communities to think of 
dividing themselves linguistically to the exclusion of the fundamental unity 
of the country is sheer national madness. Take the question of language. 
It leaves no place in our vast country for people who after the partition 
have migrated from Sindh, the North-west Frontier Province and 
Balichistan. The Sindhi, Pashtu and Balichi languages find no place in 
India. Does it mean that the displaced persons from these regions do not 
participate in the common Indian life and culture? They have lost 
nothing but their local habitation, property and language. They are none 
the less as cultured Indians as any of the others who did not have to leave 
their homes or abandon their property and language due to the partition. 
The foreigners coming to India make no provincial distinctions. To them 
we are all Indians. Our foreign enemies have always considered India as 
one. 


Linguistic fanaticism, as other disruptive forces, has received 
encouragement because of the belief that, however wayward and perverse 
the demands of a unit may be, they will be granted, provided that their 
advocates use violent means to achieve them. The weakness of the Central 
Government is often due to the fact that the party in power does not want 
to risk its majority in a particular region. Power politics in an inexperienced 
democracy bedevils the issues. The units are also sure that they will 
enjoy all the advantages accruing to them through India’s being one nation, 
with the common citizenship provided for in the Constitution. If the 
Tamils, Bengalis, Maharastrians, Sikhs etc. were required to live within 
the limits of their own States, carry on their businesses and professions, 
acquire property and provide themselves with all the requirements of 
modern life including transport, communication, defence etc., I am sure 
they will reject the offer with indignation. If again each unit or commu- 
nity were asked to find funds for its future development within its own area 
it would repudiate the suggestion as not only unjust but preposterous, 
Being sure of the central fact of the unity of India and the weakness of 
the Centre to face them with the logical implications of their exclusive 
demands, they become cantankerous. They want to have all the advan- 
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tages of a united India as well as to enjoy the benefits of being separate 
units. 


This country has never been conquered by the foreigner. It always 
lay prostrate before him owing to the mutual jealousies, hatred and 
quarrels among its princely and aristocratic leaders. India has always 
been self-defeated. 


The country gained its independence when it presented a united 
front against foreign rule. When the fight for freedom was on, our people 
were not divided by communal, caste, provincial or linguistic differences. 
The freedom fighters came from all communities, castes, provinces, 
classes and linguistic groups. In the Congress all sections of the Indian 
population were represented. What came to be called the High Command 
was composed of leaders belonging to various communities, castes and 
provinces. They all were all-India men. 


If after so much suffering history teaches us nothing and we 
assiduously revive and emphasize old differences and create new ones to 
divide the country, I feel our hard-won freedom will be in jeopardy. All 
our gigantic and grandiose schemes for the future reconstruction of the 
country will be of no avail. Recently Sri. Jawaharlal, talking about the 
want of communal unity in the country, said: “Of all the various 
dangerous things that face us, this bitter, bigoted approach is the most 
dangerous. All important things, even our great development plans, can 
be sabotaged by this kind of thing.” What is true of communal division 
is also true of all other divisions, be they linguistic or parochial or due 
to caste. They will mean the ruin of the country and all its plans of 
development and progress. 


Before the advent of British rule India was not only the richest 
country in the world but was also far in advance of other lands in 
commerce, industry and the arts and refinements of life. Its wealth and 
grandeur made the country famous throughout the world. How was it 
then that from being the richest and the most industrialized country in 
the world as late as the eighteenth century, India after a hundred years or 
so of foreign rule came to be almost the poorest country in the world? 
How was it that all our wealth, accumulated through the centuries, dis- 
appeared and the sources of that wealth, the industrial system, became dis- 
organized? It was because India lost its freedom, which is the breath of 
a nation’s life. We lost our freedom not because we were militarily or 
economically weak but because we were divided, brother fighting brother 
and helping the foreigner. Only in unity can India survive as a nation. 
No superior military force can conquer this country. This is the lesson 
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of the past in spite of our fears today. These fears are also due largely 
to our internal divisions and quarrels. With all this historical experience 
behind us, must we like the Bourbons of France, “‘learn nothing and forget 
nothing”. If we want to live as a nation let us make up our minds 
to rid the country of all the evil and disruptive forces which make for 
internal animosity, division, disunity and discord, whatever be the 
motives of those who create them. 


Today it is not only the so-called linguistic differences that keep us 
divided. There are also the caste and communal differences. There are 
differences about the division of the river waters and economic develop- 
ment. Almost everywhere there are small pockets on the borders of each 
State, consisting of a few villages, about which there are disputes. The 
language used in such disputes is the same as is used in international dis- 
putes. Those who belong to the majority community or a majority 
linguistic group are called the “‘sons of the soil”, to the exclusion of the 
minorities. An effort is made to destroy the common citizenship guaran- 
teed in our Constitution, without which there can be no national entity 
as India. 


Although caste, as a religious and social institution, is on the decline 
even in rural India, it is everywhere raising its poisonous head as a politi- 
cal force. The ruling party, and the other parties taking their cue from it, 
select candidates for election, whether for the Central or State Legislatures 
or for local bodies, from among those whose caste is known to be in a 
numerical majority in a particular constituency, or wields preponderating 
influence there. We have extended the special representation of the 
Scheduled Castes for another ten years. We have abolished the two- 
member constituencies. We have given the Scheduled Castes almost 
separate electorates, with the saving grace of joint voting. In these single- 
member constituencies we have created an anomaly. A non-Scheduled 
Caste Hindu, while he has the right to vote in his home constituency, is 
deprived of the right, consequent on it, to offer himself as a candidate 
from there. Even in the formation of cabinets, Ministers are appointed 
not for their worth, popularity or patriotism, but on caste, community 
and provincial considerations. In some States there is practically one- 
caste rule. Even high officials are often appointed on a communal, 
provincial and caste basis. Communalism, whether Hindu or Muslim, is 
gaining new strength and is again raising its ugly head. Whether practised 
by the majority or the minority such communalism is destructive of 
national unity. The majority community in a free and democratic India 
can have no fear of the minority or minorities. Its communalism only 
excites that of the minority communities. In India this may create inter- 
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national complications and extra-territoriat loyalties. The responsibility of 
the majority community is, therefore, very great in this matter. It must 
cease to suffer from the hangover of past slavery. 


We are living in a democracy, but a democracy in which one party, 
because of its past association with the freedom fight and by reason of the 
fact that it has power, continues to be dominant. It is likely to remain 
so until a democratic party or parties, in combination, come into existence, 
which are strong enough effectively to influence the Government and act 
as a check on it or in the alternative to take over the administration of the 
country, when the national mood changes. Today no such party or 
parties in combination exist in India. Even if the voters are dissatisfied 
with Congress rule, they vote for it. They find no party or parties in 
coalition, capable of taking over the governance of the country from the 
party in power. It must, therefore, remain in office for some time more. 
This may be no disaster ; but unfortunately the Congress as an organization 
is divided within itself. It is divided into warring groups, cliques and cote- 
ries. The divisions are not based on any principles or even on policies, 
They are frankly and unashamedly based on personal or group ambitions 
for power and office and the many economic and social advantages that 
flow from these. A party that is itself divided by petty personal and 
sectional ambitions, interests and rivalries cannot successfully tackle the 
problem of national unity or integration. One section of it or the other 
takes advantage of communal, caste, provincial or linguistic differences to 
create or foment agitation inimical to the unity of the country. When 
groups and coteries in the party in power do not refrain from exploiting 
sectional differences, smaller opposition parties cannot but feel that if they 
have to exist they must swim with the current created by the dominant 
. party. Further, some of the important members of the opposition parties 
too, as in the Congress, are not themselves free from narrow sectional 
loyalties. They, too, think that they can survive only by exploiting 
sectional interests and passions. They, to say the least, find it hard to 
remain unaffected by the prevailing atmosphere. This was clear in the 
recent rioting in Assam. All the parties, the Congress, the Praja-Socialist 
and the Communist, were involved in rousing the so-called linguistic pas- 
sions. Even the Sarvodaya workers did not remain unaffected by the 
current prejudice. However, the central authorities of each party gave a 
certificate to the local branches and their leaders clearing them of any 
complicity in the tragic events there. The local Government gave a clean 
certificate to itself, which was endorsed by tlie Central Government, which 
in turn gave a clean certificate to itself. The blame was thrown on the 
gunda elements in the population of Assam. The recent communal riots 
in Jabalpur also prove that the Congress party, when it does not excite 
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sectional passions, stands aloof and does not use its influence to restore 
calm. This is clear from what the Prime Minister himself has said on 
such occasions. He, of course, does not unequivocally admit that often 
Congressmen themselves, owing to their group rivalries and because some 
of them are not free from caste, communal, provincial and linguistic 
partisanship, excite sectional feelings and passions. If a non-party per- 
son condemns the Congress he takes up cudgels to defend it as the only 
party that can deliver the goods. Unless, therefore, the ruling party 
exercises its influence to see that sectional interests and passions do not 
raise their ugly heads and disturb the peace of a particular locality or 
community and unless the Congress Governments at the Centre and in the 
States take impartial, prompt and determined action, it would be difficult 
to avoid trouble and maintain peace or the unity of the country. 


Unfortunately some of the chief spokesmen of the Congress seem to 
be unaware of the deteriorating position in this respect. When during the 
debate on the budget, the present writer pointed out that if we were 
divided among ourselves by caste, communal, provincial and linguistic 
differences, all our material progress would avail us little, the Finance 
Minister in his reply said, ‘“We are more united today than ever before”. 
He said this in spite of the warning of our Prime Minister quoted by me 
above. The Finance Minister’s attitude indicates a supreme unawareness 
of the danger to which we are exposed by our sectional divisions. When 
the patient does not know that he is suffering from some distemper, there 
can be no search for a remedy or a doctor. The case then becomes a 
hopeless one. 


If, in the unsettled conditions prevailing everwhere in the world 
today, and more especially in the countries which have recently cast off 
the imperial yoke, democracy comes to mean a confused and weak 
government it will be rejected and the result will be a party or military 
dictatorship. Party dictatorship will also be a disguised military dictator- 
ship. The common people who are not bothered about ideologies want 
their everyday problems of life to be tackled quickly and effectively. Ifa 
totalitarian Government can do this effectively, they are not likely to care 
for their liberties. They are not likely to range themselves in defence of 
a democracy that cannot deliver the goods or cannot do it in a measurable 
time in this sputnik age. For them democracy or freedom are not ends in 
themselves. Therefore, in the short term, before the psychological factors 
which make for unity have time to manifest their beneficent effect, the 
Governments at the State and Central levels, and more especially at the 
latter level, will have to be impartial and strong and determined to see that 
the peace of the country is not disturbed by sectional interests. But then 
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it is also necessary that where there are genuine grievances, they must be 
speedily remedied without prejudice against any section of the people. But 
such sectional interest, the satisfaction of which would in any way impair 
the integrity and unity of the country, or hamper its progress, must be 
dealt with firmly and with determination. No partial interest must be 
allowed to have a feeling that if only it could indulge in violence and make 
a nuisance of itself, it will succeed. 


Also every citizen of India, at least every educated Indian, to 
whatever faith or no faith he may belong, must know something of the 
scriptures of other faiths. It is a superstition, not warranted by facts, that 
such knowledge will undermine one’s belief in one’s own faith. Rather it 
will make for a greater spirit of tolerance, understanding and goodwill, 
which will ensure good neighbourly conduct and easy and free social inter- 
course. Tolerance and goodwill are great spiritual values recognized by 
all the great religions of the world. Their cultivation will be a great help 
to the unity and solidarity of the motherland. 


It must also be impressed upon all citizens of India, male or female, 
that their faiths will live and prosper in this country only if India lives and 
prospers. For, who lives if India dies? It is when each community 
realizes that its best interests can be served only through unity and not 
through internal strife and conflict that we shall attain emotional integra- 


tion and national harmony in spite of our many differences. This will 
not be the harmony of a single instrument but of the richest orchestra. 
Indian civilization is alive today because in its historical march it has 
assimilated many a culture. This has not impoverished it but rather made 
it deeper, wider and richer. That is the lesson of Indian history—and we 
forget it at our peril. 








A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...12 


R. K. PATIL 


Gandhi Marg is to be congratulated on initiating a symposium on this 
subject. Not because I am necessarily in agreement with its analysis of 
the present situation, namely, that we are today faced with such an 
emergent and critical situation as would need a deep heart-searching about 
the present trends of our development, but because it gives an opportunity 
for self-examination which is always necessary and should therefore be 
welcomed. I hold that many of the events which have been held in the 
original note on the subject as evidence of a critical and emergent situation, 
are of such a character as are bound to occur in the life of every nation, 
and should not unnecessarily alarm us. Chinese aggression, the victory 
of the Communists in Kerala, the division of India on a linguistic basis, the 
threatened strike in the services, the demand for a Pafijabi Subd, the anti- 
Hindi agitation in the South and other matters referred to in the note are 
events which, in its march towards progress through democratic means, a 
free India would have to face in any case. That these are not illustrations 
of an emergent situation is best borne out by the conflicting views held 
about them by various writers on the subject, and the mutually cancelling 
prescriptions provided by them to meet it. The demand for separation 
from the rest of India, voiced by a section of the people from the Madras 
State, is not showing any evidence of gathering momentum and is not 
shared by any section of the people in other States. No doubt, the events 
in Assam have given a rude shock to our sense of national unity and 
integration, but their causes lie deeper than in the reorganization of States. 
It is not a coincidence that though the reorganization has affected so many 
States of India, disturbances of the Assam type have occurred only there. 
It is absolutely essential to take an objective and pragmatic view of our 
post-independence progress to enable us to assess the direction of our 
advance rather than conjure up an emergency and suggest idealistic steps 
to meet it. 
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There can be no denying our post-independence advances on the 
economic front. National income has gone up, both per caput and in the 
aggregate. New roads, buildings, electric power, irrigation, education, 
medical facilities, have all registered a significant increase. Industrial pro- 
duction has increased both per caput and in the aggregate. The failures 
here are that the agricultural production and new employment opportu- 
nities have failed to keep pace with the increase in population. There is 
also the complaint that the post-independence prosperity has not been 
evenly shared, the rich having benefitted more from it than the poor. The 
real criticism here is not that much has not been achieved, but that much 
more can still be achieved. 


The main targets of attack seem to be on subjective fronts, such as 
the fall in standards of thought and action, loss of character, moral break- 
down—and all this is ascribed to weaknesses in the Government and the 
ruling party. Increase in corruption, adulteration of food-stuffs, student 
indiscipline, deterioration in administrative efficiency are all cited as 
evidence of this situation. I have the feeling that critics, dissatisfied with 
our present advance, are magnifying these blemishes out of proportion. 
Moreover, as things stand today, they cannot be removed without a frontal 
attack on our democratic institutions and the institution of parliamentary 
democracy. 


It will be readily agreed that it is risky to base an opinion on facts 
which originate in subjective attitudes and which cannot be objectively 
ascertained. We must also make allowance for the tendency in human 
nature to bewail the past as having been much better than the present, to 
be unduly critical of the present, and to look apprehensively on the future. 
Let us examine the criticism of a fall in moral standards against this back- 
ground. Has adulteration increased to the extent it is talked about? 
And what happens to the well-known maxim of “‘caveat emptor’? What 
shopkeeper would like to lose his custom by knowingly selling bad food- 
stuffs? Against the rapidly decreasing value of the rupee, pure food- 
stuffs have become so costly that people knowingly and willingly prefer 
inferior and cheaper material ; and this is the main cause of adulteration. 
A similar explanation is available for the reported fall in educational 
standards. Admissions to schools have increased to such an extent that 
youngsters of comparatively poorer calibre are taking to education, but there 
can be no doubt about the best students of today holding their own against 
the best students of the past generation. The introduction of democracy 
and decentralization of political power is held to be'responsible for the 
deterioration in administrative standards. It is urged that the Ministers 
should compel the bureaucracy to do things informally for which they 
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would not like to take formal responsibility. But is this a full and proper 
analysis of the situation? Why should the services, which are so highly 
paid and whose prospects are so well protected, not be able to muster 
enough courage to say “‘no’’, when matters go beyond a particular limit? 
There are numerous occasions nowadays when they meet in conferences 
to discuss common problems. Why cannot they collectively bring these 
facts before the Government so that public opinion would be focussed on 
them? To my mind, much of our present tendency to blame Government 
for many of our ills is a sign of mental laziness and a failure on our part 
to make allowances for the fact that we are seeking development through 
a democratic form of government. 


The main criticism against the ruling party is that it has made human 
welfare subservient to political expediency. It is not clear how political 
expediency is defined, but as it proceeds from a continuing desire to 
remain elected and be in office, it must be held to be an essential element 
of democratic progress. The main difference between a totalitarian 
system and the democratic form is that in the former progress is not 
inhibited by considerations of political expediency. Is not, therefore, the 
criticism tantamount to saying that our political leaders are reluctant to 
force the pace of socialist development beyond the point where such a 
course is likely to imperil their political future ? 


Even this perhaps is not the whole truth. We have been long 
accustomed to criticizing the high salaries prevalent amongst the top service 
ranks in the country. Even the Pay Commission has accepted the proposi- 
tion that the difference between the highest and the lowest is very 
considerable and needs to be reduced, but they feel that this could not be 
done unless similar steps were taken in the private sector. And the only 
argument against such a step being taken in the private sector is that it will 
inhibit initiative and thus adversely affect production. The same argument 
is advanced against a further increase in income tax and other taxes on 
property and wealth. Surely considerations of public expediency do not 
come in the way of taking action on these lines. The ruling party is not 
likely to lose votes if high salaries are reduced or income taxes are more 
steeply raised. The criticism of the left-wingers would be that these things 
are not happening not because of political expediency but because the 
ruling party does not desire such a radical change in the existing social 
structure. It is clear that neither the ruling party nor the Government has 
succeeded in infusing into the people that desire for social change which 
they profess to be out to bring about. The generality of the people are 
individualistically inclined and are anxiously pursuing their own economic 
and social welfare without practically any awareness of their social 
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responsibility. The massess are as yet inert and there is no clamour or 
articulate demand on their part for social change, far less any positive and 
organized action to secure it. The Government is trying to achieve 
economic development in this setting with such surpluses and foreign aid 
as it is able to muster ; but its programs have left the people unenthusiastic 
and completely unmobilized. 


Under these circumstances, if a higher rate of development is to be 
achieved, how can it be without individual sacrifice for the common good ? 
The problem is to produce this result through democratic means. We are 
well aware of how these things have been achieved in totalitarian countries. 
Capture of power in the name of the proletariat, and then a program of 
land distribution, and the nationalization of trade and industry coupled 
with a ruthless elimination of all who oppose it is the process. What can 
be our steps in the democratic context? It is this which must cause us 
intense heart-searching and self-examination. 


As I see it, the problem is to introduce a group approach in place of 
the present individual approach in all our social and economic activities. 
This I consider essential if there is to be individual sacrifice for the 
common good. We should not consider that there is any loss of 
democratic values in such a transformation. Free and fair elections after 
every five years should be the supreme instrument by which we should seek 
to preserve our democratic values, and not by an insistence on the freedom 
of the individual to amass wealth at the expense of his fellowmen. 
In our conception of democracy the individual is largely responsible for 
what he is in life and the possession of wealth has become the ‘“‘open 
sesame”’ for “‘the end all and be all”” of human existence. Hence the tre- 
mendous competition for acquiring the maximum of this precious product, 
which is mainly responsible for most of our current social evils. Can we 
substitute this with a social order where the present competition will give 
way to cooperation, where the group will be so concerned with the welfare 
of the individuals comprising it as to eliminate their mutually cancelling 
individual efforts for their own betterment? This is the precondition for a 
new social order based on social and economic justice. 


Politics today is attracting people who do not seem to be actuated by 
any intense desire for far-reaching social and economic changes. It is 
becoming the preserve of people who are well-to-do and desire to combine 
with it the social prestige arising from acting in a representative capacity. 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that such persons will be able to launch 
on more vigorous and dynamic programs, or secure any spectacular changes 
in the present administrative set-up. The success at the polls of the Congress 
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party in Orissa is a further proof of this present trend. The immediate 
future, therefore, does not hold out any prospect of a substantial change 
in the present situation. 


Another aspect of the matter is that two different systems of 
economic progress have been associated with democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. The former considers private property sacrosanct, and progress is 
achieved without interfering with it in any substantial way. The latter 
proceeds with the abolition of private property in all the instruments of 
production, distribution and exchange. Hitherto we have adopted a 
system which is midway between these two. Unless there is a striking 
shift one way or the other from this middle course, we should not hope 
for any substantial change in the present atmosphere in the country. 


Both these aspects are associated in the public mind with the parlia- 
mentary system and our democratic form of government. That is why I 
feel that the so-called blemishes in our public life today cannot be removed 
without a head-on attack on both these. So long as democracy is associated 
with the individual’s responsibility for his own welfare, the uncoordinated 
efforts of individuals for their own betterment must produce the chaos 
that we are in today. In such a circumstance it is inevitable that there 
should be a scramble for wealth, and in it only a few are bound to succeed, 
the rest going to the wall. The so-called lack of character and deteriora- 
tion of morals which has been pointed out by many is due to this scramble. 
If this is democracy then we cannot hope to improve on the present posi- 
tion. It is inherent in the individualist system, where it has to operate in 
a country faced with extreme poverty and destitution. If these drawbacks 
are not apparent in some of the advanced countries of the West, it is 
because the problem of existence is not so keen and acute. But indivi- 
duals will have to exert and compete unless society steps in and tries to 
assure them those very things for which they are competing. Hence the 
necessity for a group approach to our social and economic life. This is 
the rationale of the Bhidan and Grdmdan movements. 


There is no doubt that India also would develop economically and 
morally in the same way, as many of the countries of the West, given 
sufficient time and foreign capital and aid for development. The question 
is, can we afford to wait that long, without suffering a severe reverse on 
our democratic front? Can democracy develop so fast as to create 
confidence and conviction amongst our people that they need not have 
recourse to the totalitarian system? Herel think the group approach 
becomes inevitable. If democracy is to develop faster, society has to be 
organized in groups cooperating with one another in a common effort for 
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national uplift. The recent stress on cooperation put by the Government 
of India is an indication that this is being realized. We must have more 
of this in all spheres and walks of life. The difference between a demo- 
cratic and a totalitarian system of development would thus be not in the 
mechanics of development, but in the manner in which it is brought about. 
But unless democracy adopts group mechanics in poor and under-developed 
countries it is difficult to see how the challenge from totalitarianism can 
be met. 


In securing such a transformation, Indian leadership has a most 
significant and meaningful part to play. In the interest of democracy 
itself they have to analyse carefully the present situation, and tell the 
public definitely what the remedy is. It is no good their blaming the 
people for not being ready for the changes they want to introduce. Are 
they clearly telling the people what is required? Mere exhortations for a 
better moral approach, for harder work, for more character, are useless. 
Why should our leadership not be able to tell the people that unless specific 
things are done no improvement is possible, and obtain a mandate from 
them for these things? Why should they say that if they are elected they 
would be able to improve their condition? The fault of the leadership 
lies in their failure to tell the people of their own powerlessness unless 
certain conditions are fulfilled, and to obtain a mandate from the people 
for the creation of those conditions. If, instead of doing this, they 
continue to feed the people on mere promises of a better future, the flood 
of popular discontent is bound to overtake them today or tomorrow. The 
people must be told the truth, if this is to be prevented. 


Finally our leaders must themselves try to conform more to a socia- 
list pattern if they want the nation to adopt it. Practice is any day more 
telling and effective than precept. From this angle there has to be a very 
close examination of the various advantages that officials and non-officials 
of all types are drawing from the public revenues, and a redetermination 
of how they can be rearranged to meet our socialist objective. No amount 
of interest in the public sector will bring us any closer to our socialist 
objective, if in manning these sectors we perpetuate the same distinctions 
and privileges which are the hall-marks of a capitalist order. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...13 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Whither India? Surely to the great human goal of social and economic 
equality, to the ending of all exploitation of nation by nation and class by 
class, to national freedom within the frame-work of an international 
cooperative socialist world federation. This is not such an empty idealist 
dream as some people imagine. It is within the range of the practical 
politics of today and the near future. We may not have it within our 
grasp but those with vision can see it emerging on the horizon. And even 
if there be delay in the realization of our goal, what does it matter if our 
steps march in the right direction and our eyes look steadily in front. For 
in the pursuit itself of a mighty purpose there is joy and happiness and a 
measure of achievement. As Bernard Shaw has said: ‘This is the true 
joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty 
one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap 
heap ; the being a force of nature, instead of a feverish, selfish little clod 
of ailments and grievances, complaining that the world will not devote 
itself to making you happy.” 


§ We make no apology for reproducing this little excerpt from an essay written by the 
author over a quarter of a century ago. It makes a fitting epilogue to the symposium, 
which we now bring to a close with this issue. 
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What is integrity again? It is loyalty in triplicate— 
loyalty to the dream, loyalty to one’s best self and the 
best one knows, and loyalty to the people one serves. A 
clear and simple example of integrity might be Gandhi’s 
visit to England at the height of his career, before his 
success was assured.... 


Principles of Leadership 


PEARL S. BUCK 


The atomic bomb has already become significant to us not primarily as a 
weapon any more but as the blast which announced the end of one age 
and the arrival of another. On that day in August 1945, when we heard 
that a small silvery object falling out of the sky had killed a hundred 
thousand people in a matter of seconds, we could only think of it as a 
weapon. Silence fell upon the world, the silence of shock and horror. 
Now, a few years later, while shock and horror remain, we see more than 
that.. We see a future different from any past that the human race has ever 
known. We are already living in a present different from any that we have 
ever known. Our bodies, encased in the shell of a jet plane, can be carried 
in a matter of hours to and from the remotest parts of the earth. Break- 
fast in New York brings us to luncheon in London. New Delhi is next 
door and South Africa just over the horizon. 


We know this, but our comprehension has not been able to keep pace. 
We are actually still living in yesterday. Our knowledge is incomplete, 
our perceptions are not swift enough, and our emotions are still unready 
for the world in which we physically live. The distances today are not 
geographical, they are cultural and economic. Upon the lightning wings 
of that jet plane we are catapulted from one cultural and economic level 
to another, and we find it difficult, if not impossible, to adjust quickly 
enough to know where we are. Such distances are emphasized because we 





§ From the author’s Annual Gandhi Memorial Lecture, given at the Howard 
University, Washington, 23 April 1960. 
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have no time to prepare for them, geographically. The people of the 
Chinese mainland, for example, are centuries behind the peoples of Europe 
and the United States in physical ways. There government is being 
administered locally today by the sons and daughters of the peasants of 
yesterday, who could not read and write. These young people, too, have 
not had time to be educated even for the present, not to speak of the 
future pressing so hard upon us all. Though they may have been taught 
how to read and write in political schools as they have, they have had no 
time to be educated in the true sense, and yet out of ignorance they are 
trying to administer government, and I am sure with devotion and conse- 
cration, to six hundred million people. A Canadian friend of mine, 
travelling occasionally back and forth from mainland China, tells me that 
it is his impression that the whole government is administered by young 
people between the ages of 17 and 22, a thought which I want to remind 
you is horrifying. In western terms, these children who are trying to 
govern are centuries behind. The people of Russia I suppose are less 
behind in some ways, and in others more, for in China learning was at 
least revered, and knowledge was respected. Ideologies are not so different 
as are the cultural and economic levels of these peoples, in comparison to 
our own. In the rush for modernization in Asia—a perfectly understand- 
able rush—democratic processes may fail, for these processes are too slow 
when an ill-organized populace must somehow be incorporated into a 
unified whole, if the nation is to progress in science and industry. And 
such progress is essential, for a predominantly rural people can no longer 
survive, it seems, in our modern world. 


Inevitably, then, leaders appear in our violent modern wond, leaders 
self-appointed or chosen. With the need for leadership, a leader always 
appears, and in his person he epitomizes the struggle of his people. He 
becomes a symbol, and by the power of his influence he shapes the 
struggle into revolution, violent or non-violent. He could not become a 
leader, did not the people ask for leadership. Yet, conversely, were he not 
a born leader, the need of the people could not make him one. A strange 
powerful instinct works between leader and people. I have seen this 
happen again and again in my own lifetime, living as 1 did through 
decades of revolution in China—leadership on a local scale or on a national 
scale. There was a strange relationship, an instinctive one, between leader 
and people. The people need him and they find him and they shape him 
to their demand. He responds, and in turn shapes them to his demand. 
Once found, the people follow their leader blindly as sheep and sometimes 
to their mutual destruction, as in the case of Hitler, and others before him 
and after him. Or they follow, to their success and triumph, as in the case 
of Gandhi. What makes the Hitler, leading his people to destruction? 
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What makes the Gandhi, leading his people to triumph? The answer lies 
in the quality of leadership, and the quality of leadership depends upon 
the quality of the leader. The people are not always wise. They can and 
often do choose the wrong leader, a man with magnetism, perhaps, but 
without the principles upon which true leadership depends. It is these ~ 
principles which I propose to explore here. 


And what are the principles of leadership? I venture to say that, 
first of all, every potential leader is and of necessity must be a dreamer, 
one who dreams of what should be and could be, if— 


A world that could be better, if— 
A life that could be fuller, if— 
A people who could be happier, if— 


Most people do not dream big dreams. They hope, they wish, they have 
fragments of dreams, a better house, a big car—or a smart small one these 
days—clothes, food, prestige, business success, travel—these are all good 
little dreams that have no significance beyond themselves, enough perhaps 
to induce little dreamers to work harder, earn more, enjoy their individual 
lives. All good, but these are not the dreams I mean, the big dream, the 
universal dream of mankind for mankind. The person who can envision 
the big dream must have the conceptual mind, the synthesizing mind, the 
creatively thinking mind. Essentially, of course, this is the mind of the 
artist, living in the eternal search for meaning, for beauty, for order, for 
understanding, for universal happiness, Essentially, this mind expresses 
the very nature of the artist, the capacity to feel, the energy to pursue the 
vision. Instinctively the people, in search of a leader, are drawn to one 
who is superior to them they think, one who sees beyond what they can see, 
one who is willing to work for the dream and so for them. He is, above 
all, able to express the dream in terms which they can understand, a dream 
of enough to eat, a steady job, freedom from oppression, freedom to think, 
to speak, to write—just to be free. He puts into words what people want 
and in terms simple enough so that they can grasp it and they come to 
believe that he knows how to make the dream come true. He promises, 
and they follow. 


This capacity for dreaming is an essential part of the leader’s nature, 
it is imagination, it becomes a longing, which grows acute in him when he 
sees the needs of those who surround him and their dependence upon him, 
their hope in him. He is under obligation to them to prove himself. He 
is compelled by his belief in himself and in his dream, and in the power of 
his own promises. He believes that he can make the dream come true. He 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEADERSHIP 


is now the chosen one. Will he fulfil the promise and deserve the faith ? 
Let us see ; let us proceed. 


The next principle I think is that of genius, abetted by talent. It is 
very easy to dream. In one way or another, as I have said, each of us 
has his dream. Whether we can fulfil the dream, the extent to which we 
can fulfil it, determines the quality of leadership. I do not hesitate to 
attach the word genius to this quality. The flair, the vision, the conceptual 
thought, all are part of genius. You will notice that I also attach the 
word talent. Genius and talent are two different attributes. Genius is the 
quality, the principle ; talent is the ability to express the genius and to 
make the application. I think in this regard particularly of Sun Yat-sen 
of China whose lifetime was partly my lifetime. There is a man who 
certainly was a dreamer and certainly had the quality of genius in a strange 
sort of way but had no talent whatever so that he had no means, no 
technique, to make the dreams come true. He had no ability to work out 
in practical terms his own hopes. I might say then that genius is art and 
talent is craft. The difference between art and craft, and the relationship 
between art and craft is the difference, the relationship, between genius 
and talent. The potential leader may have genius, but unless he has the 
talent for its practical expression, he will fail as a leader, and when he 
fails the people, those whom he has led will either follow other leadership 
or they become quite ruthless towards the leader who failed. They will not 
only reject him, they will put him to death because they cannot forgive 
him. He has betrayed them, not by intention, but by lack of talent. He 
has been able to conceive, but not to organize. He has promised but he 
has not produced. One has only to study the history of revolutions in this 
world to understand the necessity of talent in leadership as well as genius. 
Rarely if ever has the first revolutionary leader remained free and alive. 
Others of little genius but more talent take over. 


Mahatma Gandhi, in contrast, I think, to Sun Yatsen, had the same 
genius but he had also a remarkable talent for its practical application. 
He was a politician and social craftsman as well as a genius. His dreams 
were solid, anchored firmly to the needs of his people. His concepts were 
not only of a Utopia, but also of how to achieve it. He knew his people. 
He knew what they were able to understand and what they were able to do, 
and he led them only as fast as they could go—but as fast and in ways 
that they understood. How much laughter there was in high places when 
he talked of salt and of the spinning wheel and of non-violence! But 
these were the ideas which his people, the simplest of them, could grasp. 
Salt was a daily need, the spinning wheel gave them a symbolic freedom 
from the machines of empire, and non-violence was part of their ancient 
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religion. Gandhi would have failed completely had he not used such 
means. The people understood what to do when he told them, and there- 
fore they could take their part in bringing the dream to reality. Through 
action suited to their understanding they were able to see the dream more 
clearly. The dream itself would have faded had Gandhi been less skilled 
as a craftsman in his leadership. Had he talked only of the dream without 
telling people what to do about it, he would have failed as their leader. He 
did not fail. He never failed his people, for what he asked of them he 
first did himself. He practised what he told them to practise. And all the 
time he maintained the dream. He knew what he was working for. He 
never lost that vision, the end to which all else was the means. 


Genius and talent, in the simplest terms that I have tried to express 
them—and this brings me to the next principle, integrity. There is a 
difference, you know, between honesty and integrity. People can be quite 
honest but not have integrity. Honesty is being honest, and telling the 
truth to the best of your ability, being fair and so on, but integrity is being 
honest when no one can know about it. Integrity is honesty carried 
through the fibres of the being and the whole mind, into thought as well 
as into action so that the person is complete in honesty. That kind of 
integrity I put above all else as an essential of leadership. There are, as 
you know, good and honest persons of the utmost integrity who neverthe- 
less cannot be leaders because they have not the qualities of conceptual 
thought, which I call vision, and who possess no genius and talent. But 
genius and talent without integrity are not enough. Integrity is the soul 
of leadership. 


I cannot, however, put one quality above another in this matter of 
the principles of leadership. They are equally important. Without each 
the whole cannot be achieved and all must be found in the same person 
before we have the potential leadership which we need. 


What is integrity again? It is loyalty in triplicate-loyalty to the 
dream, loyalty to one’s best self and the best one knows, and loyalty to 
the people one serves. A clear and simple example of integrity might be 
Gandhi's visit to England at the height of his career, before his success 
was assured. He was already successful in his own country but whether 
his leadership would be recognized abroad was as yet unknown. You will 
remember that notable visit, how he arrived in London wearing his costume 
of homespun cotton, and although the weather was grey and chill, his only 
wrap was his handwoven woollen shawl. He fed on goat’s milk, and he 
slept on a mat. Among the dignified and amply dressed Englishmen he 
seemed an odd figure and there was much laughter and many cartoons 
blossomed on the pages of magazines and newspapers. But Gandhi was 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEADERSHIP 


unmoved by laughter and criticism. He knew what he was doing. I do 
not doubt that he had thought out carefully every step of his way, how he 
would dress, how he would behave. His talent was at work. Of course, 
he could have worn English formal dress with the best of them, but had he 
done so, his people would have doubted him. They would have feared 
that he was yielding to the British in some secret way of which perhaps he 
might scarcely be aware. He had to identify himself with those whom he 
served. He would eat no better food, wear no better or different garments 
from those he and his followers had worn in India. He dramatized 
millions of Indian peasants in his own small rather insignificant person but 
he did this not only for the sake of drama. Drama alone would not have 
served. But I am sure that had he gone to England dressed otherwise we 
would not have seen the India that he wanted us to see. He did it first I 
believe for integrity’s sake. This is I, he said in effect, and in this man 
whom you behold, you see millions of other men, my people, of whom I 
am only one. When the people of India studied his photograph in their 
newspapers they did not laugh or make fun. You may be sure their 
devotion swelled to greater heights than ever before. This man was their 
man, he had given himself to them. He did not betray them when he went 
to rich foreign countries. He walked the handsome streets of London 
looking exactly as he did on the dusty roads of the Indian countryside. 
They recognized him as theirs, though he was thousands of miles away. 
He was always the same. They trusted him. 


“Truth”, Gandhi once said, “is not merely a matter of words. It is 
really a matter of living the truth.” 


This trust did not come about in an hour or a year. It took years of 
relentless integrity before Gandhi was trusted completely by his own 
people and finally by the world. He won this trust not only by his 
complete honesty in thought and action, but also by a unique frankness. 
He bared his private life to his people. He described his own struggle with 
temptation. He told of his own failures, and how when he failed he began 
all over again, refusing to be discouraged. He was weak as other men are 
weak and he fought his weakness. His frankness at times was embarrass- 
ing. Some called it exhibitionism, but it was not. He was stripping 
himself naked, so that his people could see him as he was, and seeing him, 
recognize themselves. And because he had conquered himself, he gave them 
hope for themselves. 


For Gandhi, this integrity meant a self-revelation where there could 
be nothing secret or hidden in his life and thought. All that he did was 
open and before the eyes of others. Even the simple rites of eating and 
sleeping, the habits of work and communication, were there for all to see. 
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Everybody knew everything about him except, perhaps, in his weekly days 
of silence, when for one day he shut himself away into himself to commune 
again with his own dream and renew his own vision. On that day 
he wanted to hear no human voice, not even his own. For the rest, he 
belonged to the people and they belonged to him. 


There were times, of course, when this complete identification, the 
result of complete integrity, became somewhat irritating. Gandhi could be 
so identified with people, especially those closest to him, that he took part 
in their most private affairs and gave advice where it was not always 
wanted or—let us say—appreciated. His people had to become accustom- 
ed to his directions—or advice—in personal matters of marriage, or health 
habits, or politics, or anything. But I think they forgave him everything 
because it was love and interest that prompted this help. Nothing was 
sacred to Gandhi—or rather, everything was sacred, and therefore open to 
his inspection and participation. When his advice was not followed, or 
when he was opposed he had the annoying habit of immediately punishing 
himself instead of the other person. There is, of course, no more subtle 
revenge than the direction of Jesus when he advised his followers to turn 
the other cheek when struck—a concept, by the way, to be found in Hindu 
scripture, in a poem which says, “‘To give a drink of water in return for a 
drink of water is nothing. To do something one must return good 
for evil.” 


Any act more disconcerting to the enemy could scarcely be devised 
than the turning of the cheek. Just what does one do when the other 
cheek is offered? The most callous conscience must be pricked or at least 
confused, or even angered by such a retort. Come on, the saint says 
gently, hit me again if you are wicked enough. To hit again is to 
acknowledge the wickedness and extend it to proof beyond dispute. Also 
—what is the use of hitting someone who asks to be hit? Gandhi applied 
the technique by going on fast and such was his will power that time and 
again he continued almost until death. Perhaps he was so completely one 
with his people that he knew nothing could terrify them more than the 
loss of him, their leader, and, always the recalcitrant one, in triumph he 
sipped his fruit juice and returned to life. There was a great deal of 
humour in Gandhi and at times a child-like mischief, which his people 
perfectly understood and enjoyed. It was Sarojini Naidu, I believe, that 
woman of wit and intelligence, who loved Gandhi with utter devotion, who 
said one day something to the effect that it cost the people a great deal to 
maintain Gandhi in his simple poverty. This, I was told, was her 
comment upon a visit by Gandhi to one of his millionnaire friends—and 
he was not proud for he made friends among millionnaires as well as 
among Untouchables—when he insisted upon having the furniture and 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEADERSHIP 


carpets and decorations removed from a handsome room in the mansion 
and caused a great deal of trouble so that he could live in his usual 
poverty and simplicity. 

Whatever the humour and the drama of his life, and that is a part of 
a good leader which he frankly enjoyed, the people enjoyed it, too. 
They laughed at him, they revered him, they trusted him. And in return 
he never asked them to do what he knew they could not do, if they were 
inspired—and he could inspire them. He never asked them to do anything 
ignoble or dishonest or unworthy of the high cause for which he gave his 
life. And, I repeat, whatever he asked them to do he did first. When he 
bade them give up untouchability he adopted as his own daughter a girl 
belonging to the Untouchables. When he gave the name of Harijan, or 
“God’s Own”, to the Untouchables, he led his people gently towards 
the green pastures and the still waters of non-segregation. He did not 
force them beyond their power to perform, but he led them. This is 
integrity. This is loyalty to the vision. This is loyalty to the highest self. This 
is loyalty to the highest in people. His own integrity roused in response 
the integrity of those whom he led. And I assure you this never fails. 


Mahatma Gandhi then was a leader who succeeded in bringing about 
his dream. He fulfilled his vision. Genius and talent combined in him 
and when he died his revolution was not taken over by lesser men. And 
there is a very important lesson to be learned from that. It is when the 
leader fails that lesser men take over, but if the leader does not fail, the 
revolution is not lost. Instead, men like Prime Minister Nehri, who were 
his followers, took up the challenge of his leadership. Theirs has been a 
different leadership in method, perhaps, and even in talent, but the genius 
has been the same. They have not departed personally from the principles 
that Gandhi established. India, therefore, has not suffered the waste and 
loss that most countries suffer after revolution. Her progress has been 
steady. And the greatest tribute of all, perhaps, to the success of that 
leadership is the fact that the British themselves have acknowledged its 
quality and now all over the world people are beginning to understand the 
quality of the leadership that has followed Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi 
would not allow in himself the luxury of personal enmities. He rebelled 
steadfastly, of course, against colonialism and lived and died for the free- 
dom of his. people. Yet he was warmly friendly towards the individuals 
who administered that which he wished to put away. Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten were his personal friends and admirers and the dignity and 
mutual respect which attended the granting of independence to India was 
unique in human history. We must attribute this primarily to the noble 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and the manner in which he conducted 
the long struggle. 
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And I remind you and myself of that, especially at this moment when 
leadership is developing among the Negroes of the southern United States, 
and in the whole country in fact—and leadership for many of us who are 
not Negroes. I think we should remember that dignity and mutual 
respect with which Britain yielded India. I should like to remind the 
white people of the South of this way of yielding which brought honour to 
England and to all Englishmen, Englishwomen, all Britain. The manner 
in which they yielded won respect and trust. I wish that some of those 
who have not yet understood how to yield with honour would remember 
this great lesson in history. 


I pause here for a moment. Among these basic principles of leader- 
ship which I have tried to describe to you, I considered adding one more, 
that of fearlessness. Then I decided against it. For fearlessness is the 
inevitable fruit of the capacity for the dream, accompanied by genius and 
practical talent, infused and empowered by integrity. Such a person by 
consequent nature is inevitably fearless. Certainly Gandhi was fearless, of 
jail, of ridicule, of poverty, of death itself. 


It was strangely fitting that Gandhi should have died suddenly one 
day at the hand of one of his own people. I am sure we often think of 
the great drama of that death. It usually happens that a man of such 
stature approaches heights intolerable to certain lost souls. Christ always 
has his Judas. The dualism of our universe manifests itself in many ways, 
Gandhi died while he was triumphant in leadership. He did not sicken 
and weaken as lesser men might do. He simply was sent on his way to 
what beyond we do not know. -How can one imagine immortality? 
When I think of the word, immortality, I am reminded of the simple 
explanation I once heard an American mother give to her child. We 
cannot know what happens to people after they die, she told the child, 
because we aren’t breathing the same air any more. See that dragon fly 
younder, on the lake’s edge? Once it was a water creature, living under 
water. Then one day it felt the necessity of going to the surface of the 
water. It didn’t know why it had to go, but it just seemed time to do it. 
So up it went and, there on the surface, suddenly it found itself changed. 
It had wings, and it could fly. But it was never able to return again under 
the water or find the other creatures there, who had not wings yet, and 
who had to live under the water. And those creatures, I suppose, said to 
one another, in their way, I wonder where he went, and why we don’t 
see him any more.... They think he is lost, the mother said to the child, 
but he isn’t. He’s flying on wings in another world. 


So, perhaps, we may say of Mahatma Gandhi, in remembrance. He 
is flying on wings somewhere in another world. 
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There is a temptation to think of non-violence as a 
panacea which, if applied to any situation, is sure to bring 
the desired solution. But it is possible, and | think 
important and necessary, to reject this view as wishful 
thinking, without necessarily therefore rejecting non- 
violence as a commitment. ... 


Notes on the Theory 
of Non-violence 


WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER 


How many of the books and articles that have been published concerning 
pacifism and non-violence are without a very considerable degree of 
propagandistic, apologetic material? Author after author is concerned to 
provide a “basis” for pacifism or for non-violence—and very often this is 
provided in something approaching a casuistical style that varies from one 
author to the next. A very interesting paper could be written, dealing 
with nothing else than the ideological (and theological) varieties themselves, 
Perhaps the reason is that almost the only writers in this field have a very 
impelling commitment to their subject which makes them tend to argue for 
it and erect defences against criticisms of it. The few who are not in this 
position are usually counter-ideologues, whose only concern is to debunk 
non-violence or pacifism from the standpoint of another ideology to which 
they likewise are committed. There is little if any objective and disinterest- 
ed research, devoted to presenting the whole picture and seriously analyz- 
ing the successes or failures of historic instances of non-violence or pacifism 
or debating theoretical points. (Hebrews 6:1 is relevant to this matter : 
“Therefore let us leave the elementary doctrines of Christ and go on to 
maturity, not laying again a foundation of repentance from dead works and 
of faith towards God”. The context of this passages is set by the preceding 
verses, 5:11-14, which have to do with the unreadiness of some 
Christians to assume leadership: ‘At a time when you should be teaching 
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others’, paraphrases J. B. Phillips, “you need teachers yourselves to 
repeat to you the ABC of God’s revelation to men’’.) Frequently this 
seems to be the case with those who espouse pacifism and non-violence ; 
they tirelessly cover and recover the same elementary foundations in the 
same uncritical frame of mind. In the authors themselves there is 
frequently an unwillingness to engage in the necessary intellectual conflict 
with their co-thinkers which might clarify issues and raise important 
problems for solution. Consequently the issues are muddied and the 
problems glossed over in an attitude of charitableness that might better be 
reserved for the critics of pacifism and non-violence. These latter are 
seldom accorded the kindly respect shown to the co-thinker, but are 
rudely dismissed as obstacles to the onward march of truth. But 
authentic maturity will be attained only as we learn to relax in the 
fundamental presuppositions of our faith and entertain theoretical doubts 
and assume the role of a devil’s advocate who is more than a straw man. 
It is so easy for us to discover the rationalizations and ideological and 
psychological and motivational distortions in our opponent’s thinking, and 
so hard to see these in ourselves; and it is likewise hard for us to 
recognize, concede and come meaningfully to grips with the solid 
criticisms that confront us. 


In a letter published in Harijan, 7 December 1947, Gandhi says: 
“Europe mistook the bold and brave resistance full of wisdom by Jesus 
of Nazareth for passive resistance, as if it was of the weak.... Has not 
the West paid heavily in regarding Jesus as a Passive Resister?” Gandhi 
is here making a distinction between passive resistance and non-violent 
resistance which, it seems to me, clouds the issue with emotion. Taking 
“non-violence” or ahimsd as the generic term, I think it is possible to 
discern at least three types of action compatible with this attitude: 
(1) non-resistance ; (2) passive resistance ; and (3) non-violent action. 


The plain meaning of the words is there if we would only take 
elementary care with their philological components. Resistance, in the 
usual sense, simply means to withstand, oppose, stand firm against some- 
thing, to block it or push it back. The Latin root components are re- 
(back) and sistere, the causative of stare (to stand). This word includes 
the whole gamut of possible (and impossible) methods of resistance, which 
remain to be stated. Resistance can be real or false, mental or physical, 
pugilistic or armed, civil or military, violent or non-violent—and this list 
by no means exhausts the possible qualifying adjectives that may be 
applied. Non-resistance is, clearly, the absence of all these—unless, as is 
frequently the case with negations, only a certain class of connotations is 
meant to be excluded. As customarily used, ‘“‘non-resistance” refers to 
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NOTES ON THE THEORY OF NON-VIOLENCE 


overt actions. He who practises non-resistance in this sense may very 
well oppose an adversary in his will and spirit, but does not present any 
overt obstacle to the action to which resistance would be a possible 
response. It might be pertinent here to ask: how does non-resistance 
differ from acquiescence or collaboration? The distinction lies in the 
connotation: the non-resister may well acquiesce in the action that is 
being done, but it is not a willing acquiescence. ‘‘Do not resist evil’ 
does not mean ‘‘Be complacent when evil is done’’, though it could mean, 
“Keep your resistance to yourself; let it remain unacted and restricted to 
the spiritual realm’. It cannot ethically mean to give tacit endorsement 
to evil. ‘‘Non-resistance” therefore is an ambiguous term which carries 
within itself a contradiction of meanings that must be kept in fragile 
balance. Part, at least, of this ambiguity will be resolved at the 
linguistic level if we observe the force of the prefix “‘non” as contrasted 
with ‘“‘un’. To be non-resistant implies a purposiveness that does not 
apply to being wnresistant. Parenthetically, we should note that different 
languages have different structures and the manner in which such 
distinctions are made will vary according to the language. 


“Passive resistance” is perhaps a better word, a less ambiguous 
word for what is implied by the connotative use of the word “non- 
resistance”. And yet because of the currency of “‘non-resistance’’, it has 
acquired its own connotations. The noun is positive and denotes action 
of some kind. How can an action be “passive”? In a broad sense, 
“‘non-resistance” could mean running away or otherwise evading the 
conflict implied in resistance of any kind. (Perhaps such action could be 
designated ‘“‘unresistance’’.) Even so, this could be a form of resistance 
if it thereby thwarts or frustrates the action that has been presented. In 
fine, the distinguishing characteristic of non-resistance must be that it 
does not attempt to thwart the action itself. Jesus was non-resistant 


when he was sentenced to death, and his non-resistance is supremely 


1. Herbert Reed observes, in his Anarchy and Order (London: Faber, 1954), p. 162 
ff., some of the philosophical consequences of the fact that the two English words 
“liberty” and ‘‘freedom” are both translated as the same word in French and German, 
respectively liberte and Freiheit, necessitating the use of qualifying adjectives to express 
the distinctions that inhere in the two English words. Part of our present problem no 
doubt derives from the difficulty of translating key terms of Christianity and Gandhism 
from the Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Sanskrit, Hindi, etc. and rendering them negotiable 
within a common vocabulary. This difficulty is compounded by the modern tendency 
to debase language for the sake of a supposed efficieney at the expense of natural 
varieties of meaning: e. g., the tendency to use ‘‘-ize’’ and ‘‘-ism”’ against the natural 
bent of language, whereby we get such bastard coinages as “‘specialism” in place of the 
more ..atural “‘speciality’’ &c. In German the distinction between ‘‘un” and “non” is 
expressed by the prefix ‘“‘un” and affix ‘‘-los”’, offering possible distinctions of 
““Ungewaltigkeit” and ‘“Gewaltlosigkeit’’—neither of which would be precisely translat- 
able as ‘“‘non-violence”’ or ‘‘ahimsa”’ but which would already possess innate differences 
of meaning that would lend themselves to connotative as well as denotative use. The 
same problem has to be worked out within the confines of each language. 
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evident in his |‘‘acquiescence” in the suffering he endured on the cross. 
He did not seek to avoid the consequenees of the evil actions of his 
persecutors, and indeed entered death with forgiveness for them, which 
says something profound about the nature of a non-resistance which is not 
an end in itself but a corollary to agapaic love. That is, a further 
connotation is here introduced—we might speak of “‘redemptive non- 
resistance” or “loving non-resistance” or ‘‘Christian non-resistance’’. 
There is a similar, though not identical, implication in the Hindu 
concept of ‘“‘ahimsa’”’, or non-harm, considered in all its aspects but with 
particular emphasis on the spiritual. To speak of “embittered non- 
resistance” or “hateful non-resistance” is to suggest the absurdity of 
omitting the spiritual connotations derived from the Gospel and from the 
Hindu doctrines. At the same time, let us not be too quick to suppose 
that it is impossible for non-resistance to be corrupted by unredemptive, 
unloving or un-Christian attitudes. There is no type of social or personal 
relation which cannot be emptied of spiritual content and rendered 
demoniac. Even the best of them can be perverted through divorcement 
from the divine spirit that breathes life into them. Gene Sharp has 
attempted a typology of non-violence which is in many ways useful if 
somewhat speculative. He lists nine separate type of “generic non- 
violence”, in order of “increasing activity’, beginning with non-resistance 
and ending with “non-violent revolution’. Unfortunately, the nature of 
activity is unspecified—the term itself is perhaps too broad—but what is 
neglected most crucially, it seems to me, is the dimension of depth. In 
certain situations, non-resistance, embraced in spirit and in truth, may 
count for more, both in principle and in a strategic sense, than a 
sweeping non-violent revolution that may be shallow and demoniac. To the 
extent that his categories are themselves valid, they beg for a more than 
unilinear treatment and need to be seen in the light of each of several other 
factors: stability, tactical adaptability, spiritual depth, social velocity, 
chances of organic growth, and relevance to a given existential situation.? 


What, then, is “passive resistance’? Surely it must be a form of 


2. See Gene Sharp: ‘A Study of the Meanings of Non-violence” in Gandhi Marg, 
October 1959, p. 270. His typology is as follows: (1) non-resistance, (2) active 
reconciliation, (3) moral resistance, (4) selective non-violence, (5) passive resistance, 
(6) peaceful resistance, (7) non-violent direct action, (8) satyagraha and (9) non- 
violent revolution. Inthe process of making this ‘‘horizontal” typology, I think Sharp 
tends to mix categories that would be more fruitfully viewed as simultaneously acting 
in given situations, often at different levels. Each of these nine types can, I think, be 
subsumed under three or four more basic categories. E. g., ‘‘peaceful resistance’’ can 
be classified as either passive or actively non-violent, affirmative ; it does not properly 
comprise an independent category. Satydagraha is a specific form of non-violent action, 
and so forth. Again, “selective non-violence” is nothing more than the limited appli- 
cation of one or another of the three main types. Why not add “selective non- 
resistance” and ‘“‘selective passive resistance’’ ? 
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NOTES ON THE THEORY OF NON-VIOLENCE 


action which is not overt in the way it opposes. It seeks to block the 
action in some way short of actively opposing it. Paradoxically, it may 
be a form of running away from the conflict which does not let the initial 
action continue unchanged. If non-resistance means remaining in the 
situation and yielding to its demands, passive resistance must mean 
thwarting these demands by altering the situation in some way, either 
within it or by withdrawal. 


Passive resistance is likely to be defensive in both its tactics and its 
strategy, and to involve forms of non-cooperation that embarrass rather 
than coerce. It means directly altering one’s own behaviour but not 
directly impeding that of the opponent. If non-resistance “goes along 
with” the opponent, absorbing the latter’s aggression and offering no 
counter-action, passive resistance is a way that refuses to go along with 
the opponent but chooses routes of action which tactically disengage the 
resister from the direct point of conflict. It may overtly acquiesce in the 
opponent’s terms, but its stategic effect is so to change the terms of the 
conflict that the opponent, for his own reasons and not because of any 
overt impediment, is led to initiate change. The boycott or withdrawal of 
patronage, the walk-out aspect of a strike—these are types of passive 
resistance. In these actions, the resister simply removes himself from 
engagement with his opponent at the point where the opponent relies upon 
the resister’s reciprocal action to complete his own action. A factory 
cannot produce goods without the action of its workers. If they cease their 
productive action, the management of the factory is deprived of an 
indispensable element in the process of production. If bus riders passively 
refuse to ride buses, the buses will go empty and the bus company’s reve- 
nues will be curtailed in proportion to the effectiveness of the boycott. 
The next step is up to the factory or the bus company, which must either 
come to terms with the resisters or replace them or force them to come 
back. But it must do something to regain control of the situation. 


The Montgomery bus boycott is an example of passive resistance, 
and a famous one. Unfortunately it is, properly considered, an unsuccess- 
ful example, since the boycott was brought to a conclusion by a court 
decision which had nothing to do with the boycott itself.’ 


3. This is not to deny the considerable contributory benefits and side-effects of the 
struggle, which created a new morale, developed courage and actively promoted commu- 
nity feeling among the Negroes of Montgomery, and also set in motion a series of 
events that were to have wide effects in a decisive and positive way throughout the 
South. But the fact remains that, in achieving its immediate objective, the bus hoycott 
neither succeeded nor failed. The significance of this irony has so far been overshadow- 
ed by subsequent events, and it is doubtful whether it will prove to have any historical 
significance. 
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Passive resistance is a form of resistance which is non-violent, and 
for this reason it is often used interchangeably with ‘“‘non-violent resis- 
tance’. But not all kinds of non-violent resistance are passive. If we 
said ‘‘active resistance”, we would make clear the distinction of ‘‘active”’ 
versus “passive”, but would thereby reopen the question of violence which 
is ruled out in the term “passive”. Therefore, ‘“‘non-violent resistance” 
connotes a type of conduct which is active as well as non-violent. In this, 
the resister seeks directly to thwart his opponent’s conduct by his own, and 
this implies offensive tactics. A tactic of non-violent action in the Mont- 
gomery situation, for example, would have been for the Negroes to have 
taken seats reserved for whites on the buses. But is this really “resistance” ? 
There is so much of a positive, assertive character in this action that it 
raises a question about the appropriateness of the word “‘resistance”’ in 
this context. This question has to do with a difference between strategy 
and tactics. In military affairs, offensive tactics may be employed as 
subordinate parts of a strategy of withdrawal, with one unit advancing 
against enemy positions in order to facilitate the retreat of other units. 
Similarly, a tactical withdrawal may be a necessary part of a strategic 
advance. These are matters of technique which are separate from the 
issues of the conflict, though they undoubtedly have their moral aspect, 
their interior questions of economy of means, military ethics and so forth. 
Likewise with non-violence. Non-violent ‘‘resistance’’ is morally a combat 
against evil, but it is also morally for good. Both resistance and affirma- 
tion are modes of the same kind of action in tactics and strategy, and are 
defined largely by the extent of opposition such action encounters. The 
same action may be tactically resistant and strategically affirmative or vice 
versa. Since “resist” implies response to a prior or present action, when 
such action is absent, we cannot speak of resistance—but there are 
certainly cases in which action ean be initiated which is non-violent and 
which, evoking a hostile response, will become tactically resistant. 


Is Non-violence ‘‘Christian”’ ? 


Some exponents of non-violence make the claim that it is “the way 
of the Cross’, while its opponents frequently point out: (a) that in the 
personal love-ethic of Jesus, as demonstrated in his teachings (especially 
the Sermon on the Mount), the standard is not resistance of any kind but 
self-sacrificing non-resistance ; and (b) that this love-ethic is inapplicable 
to society, so that types of coercion must be responsibly used by Christians 
to whom are entrusted the welfare of society. The dichotomy thus 
described is between absolutism, Utopianism, perfectionism, &c. on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, relativism, relevance, realism, &c. 
More specifically, the split is characterized by the former’s insistence upon 
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NOTES ON THE THEORY OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Christ as the norm to which all things are to be subordinated, whatever 
the cost and with the consolation that one’s conduct is good in the sight 
of God and in the “long run” of history, even when its immediate viabi- 
lity is the indispensable criterion of action, even if this means the defer- 
ment of efforts at Christ-like conduct in society to the unforeseeable future 
or to “the end of history’. In between these extremes there is room, I 
think, for a recognition of the fact that non-violence is a relativization or 
adulteration of Gospel non-resistance which is, in many instances at least, 
viable in the social order. That is, non-violence is not a perfect expres- 
sion of the Christian love-ethic but more closely approximates it than 
violence does. The Christian who absolutely rejects violence may readily 
avail himself of non-violent methods of coercion and persuasion, finding 
in them a context in which to work for a greater expression of redemptive 
and reconciling love. The relativist or realist, who may be willing and 
ready to use violence for the same redemptive purposes (a motive too little 
appreciated by his critics, who often see its failure in practice), may also 
avail himself of non-violence as one of several varieties of action that are 
open to him—and one which, other things being equal, is to be preferred 
for its greater compatibility with the teachings of Jesus. After all, it would 
be a perverse and wholly un-Christian kind of “realism” which could insist 
that armed force is always the preferable means for the solution of social 
conflict. 


Non-violence and Relevance 


There is a certain interpenetration of the two approaches to non- 
violence indicated above that is reflected in the interior problems of each. 
Here I want to consider how this affects the person who embraces non- 
violence from the viewpoint of a prior commitment to abstain from 
violence. There is a temptation to think of non-violence as a panacea (and 
for the realist there is the temptation to reject it as this and nothing 
more) which, if applied to any situation, is sure to bring the desired 
solution. But it is possible (and I think important and necessary) to 
reject this view as wishful thinking—without necessarily therefore rejecting 
non-violence as a commitment. There are two distinct questions involved 
here. The first is: shall I be non-violent in all circumstances? This is a 
question of personal commitment, and the possible answers are yes or no. 
The second is: is non-violent action viable in all circumstances? The 
answer here has to do with results ; it is not a subjective but an objective 
question, and the answer has to do with facts rather than will or intention. 
I may decide, in a given situation, to act in a certain way because of a 
faith or presupposition that this is the only right or honourable way to act. 
What constitutes effective, consequential action at that moment is another 
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matter. The realist is also affected, if less noticeably, by this. A soldier 
who may have no compunctions about killing, may hold off from a certain 
kind of killing (e. g. torture, killing unarmed civilians) which might effect 
the solution to his problem but at a moral cost which transcends (or at 
least morally blocks) any gain that might be perceived. 


Moreover, some types of action, whether violent or non-violent, may 
have so little visible chance of success that they are virtually suicidal and 
yet are not necessarily contemptible for that reason. On the contrary, we 
admire the valiant man who risks certain death for the sake of his beliefs— 
particularly if we share those beliefs, but even if we are at enmity with 
him. For this very reason we despise the man who proposes a risky 
course of action and personally flinches from the consequences—the man 
who counsels heroism and martyrdom for others but seeks safety for 
himself. And for the same reason we lack respect for the man who so 
little values his life or his cause that he will vaingloriously dispose of it to 
no purpose either of witness or of achievement. Sometimes our attitude 
may be complex : we can appreciate the personal courage of the men who 
died in the battle of the Little Big Horn, at the Alamo or at San Juan Hill 
or in the charge of the Light Brigade—while reflecting that in history these 
were the wrong places and the wrong causes at which and for which to 
give one’s life—all imperialist ventures. Our criteria of judgement are not 
unilateral unless our concern is unilaterally for non-violence at all costs, 
courage at all costs, &c. 


It is, after all, this elevation of a partial value to the position of 
absolute supremacy which is the offence called idolatry. The demands of 
the Christian faith are by no means fulfilled in the mere abstention from 
violence, even if this is taken to be a cardinal and indispensable element of 
it—and the same is true if one takes courage or freedom or truth or any 
other God-given value and sets it up as a god in itself. What kind of love 
is it that is unconcerned for the justice it has to fulfil and transcend? Or 
that affirms fellowship with the enslaved without moving to free them? Or 
that embraces truth in the abstract but shrinks from it in the concrete ? 


It is because none of these separate absolutes will suffice as faithful 
service to God that dilemmas arise for even the most devout Christian— 
and indeed can be avoided only by those whose faith is in some way 
defective. The Christian way is a dynamic of inner attitude and outward 
action. ‘Good works” without the energizing force of faith are ‘“‘dead”’ 
—they can at best produce only an illusion of redemption. On the other 
hand, a perhaps more subtle question: what is the value of faithful 
intentions that find no means of access to the world, which merely exist 
in the bosom of the individual? These are the intentions that wait for the 
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propitious moment that never comes—the intentions with which the “road 
to hell’’ is paved. For the Christian life consists in the deepening of the 
well-springs of action, not their substitution by purely private states of 
mind. Yet there is sufficient ambiguity in both men’s actions and in 
saints like Paul of Tarsus and Francesco d’Assisi there is enough of that 
ambiguity to require the sustenance of God’s grace—and in our own times 
we can find faults in such men as Bonhdéffer and Gandhi to prove that 
sainthood is not divinity. 


It may bear repetition that the Christian who is committed to non- 
violence has not thereby fulfilled the demands of his faith. In a sense, 
these demands are so hard and so high that no Christian nor any mortal 
man can fulfil them. But humanly speaking, within the bounds of what 
you or I may do by God’s grace, there is at least a tempo we can reach, 
a limit of usable strength, beyond the realm of half-heartedness. Man 
cannot legitimately aspire to be God, but he can often extend and deepen 
his ways of serving Him in faithful discipleship. Violence is only one of 
the evils in the world, and the violence of war is only one of the forms of 
violence. The task of the Christian is not only to abstain from violence 
but to overcome it. The only Christian justification for the “‘realist’s” use 
of violence is his hope of thereby staving off and eventually overcoming 
another kind of violence or evil which he considers worse—and it is in this 
that his “relativism” consists, and on the ambiguities of which he is so 
frequently impaled, since it is often problematical to determine which 
violence is worse, that which one seeks to counter or that which one uses 
(and the temptation of course is to minimize the latter). 


This much is clear, then. Non-violence cannot be Christianly used 
to dodge responsibility ; its God-given function is not evasive but redemp- 
tive. The exponent of non-violence cannot just ‘‘mind his own business” 
and fulfil his faith merely by engaging in non-violence when violence 
happens to cross his path. Like every aspect of Christian faith, preach- 
ment has to be rooted in practice, and practice in the world—not just the 
world that impinges upon our everyday activities and not just the remote 
world of nations and continents, but the world as a structure of human 
community in all its ramifications. We do not fulfil our faith either by 
isolated acts of human kindness toward individuals or by “keeping 
informed” about international affairs, “supporting the UN” &c, though 
each of these has its place. There is great merit in social action which 
involves the individual Christian with numbers of people in ways that ask 
more of him than a monetary contribution, for community is one of the 
dimensions of Christian faith. This, incidentally, is a characteristic of 
non-violent action. 
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But ,let us return to the eatin question of non-violence as a panacea, 
having made it clear that non-violence must be meshed with concern for 
injustice, that it must be accompanied by an affirmation of love that is 
not abstract but partaking of community concern. Must it then succeed 
in order to be valid? If it fails, must its failure invariably be attributed 
to unfavourable circumstances? I think there must be situations in which 
non-violence is bound to fail and yet has an intrinsic value that may be 
socially irrelevant, but which still stands in the personal relation of a man 
to his comrades and to his God. Situations are bound to arise in which 
one’s witness is wholly lost to the world, yet it is not lost to God. In a 
Nazi concentration camp a man perished. He would still have perished no 
matter what he did, whether he bowed and scraped before his oppressors 
or whether he revolted in the effort to kill as he was being killed. No one 
knew of his action. Or if they did, perhaps they misinterpreted its intent 
in a dozen ways. Still, he himself knew and God knew, and in that 
private and holy relation he died true to his faith. Such a fate surely is 
not to be scorned, even if it is totally irrelevant to society, to history or to 
another human being, alive or dead. Inthe same category, though less 
absolute, is the man who could have helped another man only at the cost 
of his own faith. This is a delicate situation, and we must be careful not 
to prejudice it by injecting corollary suppositions. Suffice it to say that 
each of us can imagine some act so debasing that no situation could 
require it as the price of doing “good” to a fellow human being. I do not 
believe it is mecessary to examine further hypothetical situations to 
establish my point, that there are grounds besides social relevance for 
right conduct—in this case, non-violence—that may or may not also be 
potentially relevant to other human beings. 


What I want to insist upon is that actions have both personal and 
social meanings and value and while the two may be hard to disentangle 
in practice, it is necessary to distinguish them for purposes of understand- 
ing and evaluation. 


The Scope of Non-violence 


The word “non-violence” has both intended and possible meanings. 
The word is intended to represent types of conduct that are purposively 
lacking in violence. Within this meaning it is further desirable to distin- 
guish between non-violence of conduct, of attitude, of spirit, &c. There 
may be some inner ambiguity on these points which the word itself only 
potentially resolves. This interior range of meaning is a legitimate subject 
of debate, the a priori assumption being that non-violence per se should (if 
it does not necessarily) imply the complete configuration of action, attitude, 
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spirit, &c. But at the other extreme, the exterior boundary of meaning, 
it should be made clear that actions from which violence is gratuitously 
absent are not therefore “‘non-violent”. Many people in many situations 
prefer and often choose responses that do not involve violence. For lack 
of a better term, let us call this kind of action “‘unviolent” rather than 
“non-violent”. Sometimes in making distinctions between the two, in 
cases where motivation is not clear, we shall have to resort to empirical 
and arbitrary choice of words. But let us at least be clear beforehand that 
there are these two distinctly different types of action which are not 
violent. 


Criteria of Success 


How often have the participants in a non-violent campaign pro- 
nounced their efforts a “‘success” because they received favourable publi- 
city ? Sometimes the latter may consist of nothing so much as a local 
newspaper’s editorial defending their elementary Constitutional liberties or 
commending their motives despite disapproval of the campaign itself. Or 
it may be that a passer-by smiled or gave a word of encouragement. By 
what criteria do these evidences of limited support or bare tolerance 
constitute success for the campaign? Non-violence is based on “adherence 
to truth”, by which is meant not only a transcendent metaphysical concept 
finally, as with Gandhi, coterminous with God, but also a very down-to- 
earth concern for factual accuracy, open dealing with the actual even when 
it is unpleasant. Among other things, adherence to truth must mean the 
absence of any trace of falsification, whether through exaggeration, warped 
or prejudicial assessment or reporting, excessive modesty or simply 
tireless inattention to details. 











Gandhi spent his life trying to liberate his land in order 
that her people should be able return to her ancient 
culture and lead’ her own humane and harmless life free 
from the influence of the materialistic West. What a 
tragedy that now she is liberated she should be accepting 
of her own free will the lower ethic of the teachings of 
Western churchmen on the all-important subject of 
reverence for life! . .. 


Why the West 
Is So Inhumane 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


To Eastern religionists accustomed for so long to hearing Western 
missionaries declaring that, according to their religion, God is Love, it 
must be puzzling to learn of the callous experimentation on animals that 
is now taking place throughout what has always been thought of as 
“Christendom’’. 


Both Russia and America have indulged in such experiments as 
grafting a second head on to living dogs and using animals for the 
unknown horrors of experimentation in space flight. All over the West 
monkeys are being used to obtain anti-polio vaccine, being bled to death 
after their kidneys have been removed. The broiler method of raising 
chickens and animals in the most unnatural conditions has spread from 
America and Holland to Britain. For the few weeks or months of their 
existence these unfortunate creatures exist—the word “‘live’’ would be 
inaccurate—without sunlight, fresh air or sight of green meadows, in a 
twilight gloom, lit by infra-red rays at feeding time. All they can do is 
to eat and sleep until they are large enough for the assembly line and 
slaughter-house. And these are only a few mild instances of the 
inhumanity of Western man to the lesser creatures, known to the general 
public. The nature of the experiments made at Porton in Wiltshire 
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WHY THE WEST IS SO INHUMANE 


(Britain), known as the animal’s Belsen, is kept a close secret divulged 
only to the scientific hierarchy. 


After 2000 years of what has passed for Christianity, non-Christians 
may well ask, ‘“Why is the West so inhumane ?”” The German philosopher 
Schopenhauer, in his book The Basis of Morality (in which he argues 
that only compassion can provide this basis), blames Western religion 
itself, the Churchianity that the theologians have substituted for the 
original Gospel of Jesus Christ which might well have been named, The 
Creed of Compassion. He writes: “The fact that Christian morality 
takes no thought for beasts is a defect in the system that is better 
admitted than perpetuated.” And he goes on to say that “The English 
nation, with its fine sensibility, is, in fact, distinguished above all others 
for extraordinary..compassion towards animals, which... is so strong 
that... these Anglo Saxons have been led through its operation to fill 
up by legislation the /acuna that their religion leaves in morality”. Then, 
commenting on the many societies formed for the protection of animals in 
Europe and America, he points out that “in Asia the religions themselves 
suffice, consequently no one there ever thinks of such associations”’. 


But the lacuna to which he refers, the failure of its spiritual 
pastors to give Christendom a right directive as to its attitude towards 
the lesser creatures, is unfortunately only half, the negative half, of the 
story. A study of the history of the Church reveals the incredible fact 
that an organization supposed to be perpetuating the creed of the com- 
passionate Christ has actually instructed its congregations into insensitivity 
and the unnecessary cruelty of flesh-eating. 


Schopenhauer speaks of the ruling of the Catholic Church, which 
is today still found in its Dictionary, that ‘‘there are no duties to be 
fulfilled towards animals’, and comments, ‘‘Such a view is one of 
revolting coarseness, a barbarism of the West, whose source is Judaism’’. 


Here, perhaps, he displays a Germanic prejudice against the Jews, 
for although their habit of sacrificing beasts and birds in the Temple, of 
which Jesus so positively showed his disapproval, undoubtedly led to 
callousness on the subject of sentient creatures, it was an almost universal 
custom in the ancient world, and, so far as Judaism was concerned, did 
not survive the destruction of the Temple in the first century. The more 
direct blame seems to lie with the fathers of the Early Church whose 
stubborn resistance to any ideas found in the Mystery Religions which 
Christianity sought to supersede, resulted in the rejection of the good as 





1. The Basis of Morality, by Arthur Schopenhauer, Trans. with Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Broderick Bullock (George Allen and Unwin, 1915). 
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well as the bad, the true as well as the false. And one very persistent 
idea found among the “pagans” was that abstinence from animal food 
must be practised by all attempting to perfect or purify themselves. As 
we know, it was a rule with the Pythagoreans, and also, as Porphyry tells 
us, among the highest grades of Magi in the Persian religion. In Orphism, 
as in other Mysteries as well as in the Egyptian religion, this abstinence 
and the wearing of white linen to avoid animal exploitation in apparel, 
were compulsory for the initiates. 


Clement of Alexandria who was said to have been an initiate of one 
of the Mystery Religions before his conversion to Christianity, and who 
undoubtedly had a great influence on the policies of the early Church, 
both directly and through his distinguished pupil, Origen, was divided in 
his attitude towards flesh-eating. In registering his disapproval of animal 
sacrifices, he suggested that they were originally ‘‘an invention of mankind 
to excuse the eating of flesh”, and traces the sacrificial habit to those 
early times when, under the direction of Prometheus, men began to set 
before the gods “the rump, gall, and dry bones of the beast’? while they 
consumed the meat themselves. For this act of treachery Prometheus 
was supposed to have paid by having his liver continually pecked at by 
a vulture, which may have been a poetical description of the indigestion 
incurred by flesh-eating! But it should be observed that the punishment 


was for his treachery to the gods, and not for his cruelty to the sacrificed 
animals. 


The same lack of compassion is notable in Clement. His feeling 
seems to have been that to abstain from flesh-eating might be good for 
human beings, but nothing that he says conveys the least concern for the 
lesser creatures, and he appears desperately anxious to show that his 
opinions are not influenced by Pythagoreanism or the Mystery Schools: 
“If any of the righteous refuses to weigh down his soul by the eating of 
flesh”, he writes, “he does this on some reasonable ground, not as 
Pythagoras and his school from some dream as to the transmigration of 
souls” (Strom, 7.4.32). 


This reads suspiciously like a wilful misrepresentation of Pythagoras’s 
motives, for Ovid had long since made it obvious, in his Metamorphoses, 
that what motivated Pythagoras was a deep and all-embracing compas- 
sion, although he did not hesitate also to use the telling argument of 
metempsychosis which was a universal belief in the ancient world of the 
West as well as the East. 


But Clement, in his anxiety to detach himself from any sympathy 
with the “pagan” outlook, chose to approach the question from the 
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WHY THE WEST IS SO INHUMANE 


purely “scientific” angle of those times, and referred to a special treatise 
on animal food, written by Xenocrates, one-time Head of the Platonic 
Academy, in which the author “seems to lay it down clearly that a flesh 
is inexpedient, as it has already passed through a process of digestion 
and been thus assimilated to the souls of irrational creatures... . 
Further they tell us that... owing to the sluggishness produced by 
eating flesh, it is of no use to those who try to encourage the growth of 
the soul. A Gnostic might therefore abstain from flesh, both for the sake 
of discipline and to weaken the sexual appetite. For as Androcydes says, 
‘wine and flesh-gorging make the body strong, but the soul more sluggish’. 
Such a diet does not tend to precision of thought.” 


All very sensible arguments, but totally lacking in that compassion 
for suffering, sentient creatures that was the keynote of Jesus Christ’s 
character. And that utilitarian outlook, together with the scorn for the 
motives of the “pagan’’ was inherited by his pupil, Origen, who writes 
(contra Celsum, 5.49) in reference to the Christians as ascetics, in the 
same scornful, self-righteous manner as Clement: ‘Notice the difference 
in the reason for the abstention from living things between the 
Pythagoreans and the Ascetics amongst us. For they abstain from living 
things on account of the myth about the soul’s reincarnation. ... But if 
we are abstemious we do this because we bruise the body and bring it 
into subjection, and ‘want to mortify our members that are on 
earth. ..”.” 


Not a thought is given to the lesser creatures and their suffering ; no 
hint of Christly compassion. And this insensitive attitude grew more 
marked as time went on and the Church had to combat certain sects, like 
the Manichees, and heretics such as the Albigenses and Catharis, who 
believed that the compassionate outlook of the Pythagoreans was nearer 
to the spirit of Christ than the intellectualism of the Catholic Church. 
And since their harmless diet was the distinguishing mark of these 
heretics, and the means whereby they were detected and put to the sword 
and stake by the merciless, militant Church, vegetarianism became utterly 
discredited, as being synonymous with heresy. 


There can be little doubt that there is some connection between 
these facts and the insensitivity to suffering among Western mankind so 
deplored by Schopenhauer in the last century. That it has increased 
beyond anything that he at his most pessimistic could have foreseen is 
tragically confirmed when we learn that in England, praised by him for 
its ‘fine sensibility’, over three million animals were used last year in 
scientific experimentation. At present only a handful of humanitarians 
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are maintaining the true morality which springs from compassion that 
Schopenhauer visualized as the one hope of mankind, the absence of 
which, as he said, “‘bears the certain stamp of the deepest depravity and 
loathsomeness’’. While the Church, true to tradition, either maintains 
silence on the subject, or, like the late Pope, Pius XII, deliberately 
encourages the exploitation of animals by submitting to and recommend- 
ing cellular therapy, and blessing the slaughter-house workers of Rome, 
telling them that though the sights seen in abattoirs are deplorable, meat- 
eating is according to the will of God ! 


It was to India and her religion that Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
looked for spiritual leadership on this subject, and before the end of the 
nineteenth century there arose a teacher after his own heart, Mohandas 
Gandhi, who, with his all-inclusive policy of ahimsd, restated the 
teachings of those Lords of Compassion, Gautama the Buddha and Jesus 
of Nazareth. Unfortunately, in freeing his countrymen from the Western 
Raj, he was unable to free them from its influence, for today we learn 
with horror that they are become increasingly carnivorous in slavish 
imitation of their one-time rulers. 


Gandhi spent his life trying to liberate his land in order that her 
people should be able to return to her ancient culture and lead her own 
humane and harmless life free from the influence of the materialistic 
West. What a tragedy that now she is liberated she should be accepting 
of her own free will the lower ethic of the teachings of Western Churchmen 
on the all-important subject of reverence for life! In this way she will 
not only lose her soul but also betray her liberator by making a failure 
of his lifework. Gandhi wanted India for the Indians, not for imitation 
Westerners. He was proud of the humane culture of his native land and 
would be horrified to find this being abandoned for the insensitivity and 
violence of the mistaught West. 


Throughout the ages, perceptive and cultured men of the Western 
world have shared his admiration for India and her ancient culture, 
Schopenhauer quotes a lovely prayer that, he says, was always offered by 
Hindu audiences after dramatic performances, which ran: 


‘‘May all living things be delivered from pain.”’ 


This might be called the unceasing prayer of the true humanitarian, 
whatever his nationality or race. Only by continuing sincerely to offer it 
can Gandhi’s fellow-countrymen avoid the shame of being asked in years 
to come : ‘‘Why is India so inhumane ?” 
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Our metaphysics have been reduced to a ritual and our 
ethics have been degraded from compassion to mere 
non-killing. The Hindu considers non-killing as equiva- 
lent to kindness, when it is really tantamount to cruelty; 
vice versa he considers killing as irreligious, when It 
would be the acme of ethics. ... 


What Man Does to 
Animal in India 


N. R. MALKANI 


The animal is a close relative of man and beneath the guise of civilized 
life there is yet much of the animal that peeps out of man. To the 
extent that man lives in his body, endowed with his instincts, he lives like 
an animal. In fact, the association of animal with man from primeval 
times has been a dominant factor in man’s life on earth. In the progress 
of civilization during the past centuries, one of the most important 
advances was the domestication of animals, for purposes of food or 
draught or companionship. Man’s way of life has been very much 
determined by the kind of animal with which he has been closely associated 
in the past. In India the cow, in Central Asia and Europe the horse, in 
North Africa the camel, in the Near East the ass—all have become a part 
of man’s life in these regions and interwoven by art and literature with 
their lives. But in modern times it seems that man is denying his 
ancestry and trying to live away from the animal and, where possible, 
without the animal. In towns and cities the animal is an unwanted and 
miserable creature. The mechanization of life has displaced animal 
labour and the horse has given way to the “‘horse-power” of the machine. 
Modern industrialization and science are hostile to the animal and the 
two cannot co-exist. With the burgeoning of populations the competition 
of food with fodder and of man with animal will become more acute. 
Even the animal as food will become a luxury for the rich, for a pound of 
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meat will cost many times more than a pound of vegetables. Man will 
have to become a vegetarian by necessity. Today Europe is destitute of 
wild areas, with its exploding populations encroaching on virgin land. 
Very soon the animal also will be on the retreat before the advance of 
the machine. The garden of Eden will then become a lovely myth of the 
imagination and man in Europe will miss the cycle and profound har- 
mony of man, animal and plant, in which he was created and has lived 
for so long. Whatever be the destiny of man, that of the animal in 
modern civilization appears to be dark and bleak. 


India is yet a long way off from such a catastrophe. Though the 
animal as food has no very important place in the Indian way of life, 
the animal as yielding food products has always been valued. Milk and 
its products like curds, butter, ghee and cream have a high place in the 
Hindu diet. The present output of milk in this country is aboyt 20 
million tons, out of which 38 per cent is used for drinking, 42 per cent 
for ghee and the balance for other products. The per caput consumption 
is, of course, as low as 5 oz., and is becoming lower. But animals 
will continue to be more and more valued in India for milk rather than 
meat. Moreover, in a country where agriculture is becoming the very 
basis of its economic life, both for food and industry, the animal as 
supplying draught labour will remain invaluable and indispensable. The 
bullock is the symbol of Indian agriculture at present. Whatever may 
happen to nature’s wilderness in India the animal’s life will remain for 
long interlinked and intertwined with the existence of man in India. 
Even its excreta, while the animal is alive, and its carcass when it is dead 
will add to the natural wealth, which is so low at present. The animal 
as companion has not made much of an appeal to the Indian mind. 
The Hindu prefers to worship the cow and then let it alone. It remains 
the most miserable creature amongst animals in the midst of its cold 
worship. The animal as pet is so far the hobby of the few, picked up 
from the West and mostly confined to the dog. But the habit and hobby 
are on the increase. The result of all this is that India has, perhaps, the 
largest population of domesticated animals. According to the livestock 
census of 1951 we had 155.09 million cattle and 43.35 million buffaloes— 
making a total of 198.44 or, say, 200 million head of livestock. Add to 
this 38 million sheep and 47 million goats and the grand total shoots up 
to, say, 285 million. One would think that India with such a population 
of animals would be like an earthly heaven for them. But in reality we 
give them a bad time in a variety of ways, some of which are surprisingly 
Indian. 


It was in 1957 that the Report of the Committee for the Prevention 
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WHAT MAN DOES TO ANIMAL IN INDIA 


of Cruelty to Animals was submitted to the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. The Select Committee of Parliament submitted its Report in 
1959 and the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act was passed in 
March 1960. (I happened to be a member of both these Committees.) 
In the Act “‘animal’’ means every species of animal other than a human 
being and every species of bird. It is not much of a definition. But there 
is no definition of “cruelty” at all in the Act. But Chapter III, Section 
II is on ‘‘Cruelty to Animals Generally’. That Section seems to define 
cruelty indirectly: “If any person... treats any animal so as to subject 
it to unnecessary pain or suffering or causes...”. It then proceeds to 
add sub-clauses (a) to (n), i.e. 14 varieties of cruelty inflicted in India. It 
is a long list and can be easily made longer, but as it is, it is long enough 
and rather tragic. 


According to me, the long list can be more or less accommodated 
within a few sub-heads. For instance, in India there are a few forms of 
cruelty due to ignorance. As Ihave mentioned above, there are far too 
many animals in India, considering its limited land space and limitless 
population. According to the Expert Committee appointed by the 
Government of India in 1954, there is fodder only for two-thirds of 
Indian cattle and in U. P. for only 58 per cent of its cattle. The rotation 
of fodder crops has not caught up with the rising need for them. Most of 
our animals are under-fed and the cow is the most famished among them. 
Hardly any are stall-fed with oil-cake or green fodder, except in dairies. 
I think there can be no greater torture for an animal than to be chroni- 
cally hungry. It is true that many men are equally hungry and some 
even famished. That is why family planning and food production are 
assuming notes of urgency. It is time that the need of our dumb animals 
is also felt and met. In a sense we need not have too many animals if 
we decide not to have animals of all sorts. We have the cow but also 
the buffalo ; we have the sheep but also the goat. We want the buffalo 
for milk and the bullock for draught. We want the sheep for wool and 
the goat for milk. The result is disastrous. The he-buffalo is starved to 
death as being of no use and the cow is famished to death as it yields very 
little milk. It is believed that 90 per cent of Indian cows yield 2 lb. or 
less of milk per day and are thoroughly unproductive. They are just 
maintained for breeding bullocks. There is death for millions of buffalo 
heifers and the living death for almost all cows in the land of the Buddha 
and Gandhi. And then why have the goat, which is the greatest enemy 
of vegetation and which devours all except stones? Why have the goat 
even in R4Aajasthan where it helps the marching desert? No other 
country has all these four, being content with the cow and the sheep, - 
Japan and China, which have the best agricultural practices, almost 
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supplant animal by man, and even woman. We in India shall have to 
make up our minds about family planning for man and quality planning 
for animals. Today we have mere quantity and little planning of both. 
Lastly, there are a number of important practices, such as de-horning, 
branding and castration, which are both unscientific and painful to 
animals. A little training and some scientific equipment can easily 
eliminate the infliction of this ‘“‘unnecessary suffering’’. 


But the most fertile cause of cruelty in India is our indifference and 
criminal neglect of animals. Section II, clause 1 (a) of the Act reads as 
follows: ‘‘If any person beats, kicks, over-drives, over-rides, over-loads, 
tortures or otherwise treats any animal so as to subject it to unnecessary 
pain...”. It describes torture in India almost in a nut-shell. While 
passing this sub-clause in Parliament the complaint was that this was 
too vague, too sweeping and would lead to police excesses. The criticism 
is too true, but in a more grim sense. For who does not beat, 
kick, over-ride an animal in India whenever he has the chance? 
Who has not seen the bullock drawing the cart, while its tail is 
constantly twisted into knots until it cracks, followed by kicks 
in its under-parts? When it can do no more than fall down out of 
exhaustion, who has not seen the sight of its being put back on its feet 
by the tail, followed by knocks and kicks and abuses? I have seen 
asses over-loaded with packs on their backs, which are fastened with 
ropes of minj that cut into the skin and then press on bleeding flesh. 
The ass is to my mind the hardest-worked animal of all, and it subsists on 
almost nothing and yet is beaten and stoned all the time. It is the very 
picture of silent suffering and of our brutal callousness. The camel going 
round the ghdni becomes so oily and miry that it becomes a part of the 
ghani, a thing and not an animal. Poultry on the way to the market is 
packed thick like cotton wool in a little basket, without food or water, 
and sent long distances by rail or road. The very best cattle, especially 
buffaloes, are sent from Pafijab over long distances to the big cities by 
goods wagons, which are meant for goods and not animals, without 
adequate provision of food and water or rest on the journey. In the cities 
the animals are then herded together in crowded katrds, tethered by a 
short rope for years together, without space to wander or roam about. 
A tethered animal is a pitiful creature, but the tethered buffalo is 
miserable until slaughtered. Of late the monkey has come for its turn, 
and from its capture in the forest to its being lifted up in bags, packed in 
crates, transported in wagons, vans or air-planes and thrown about 
upside down, it goes through all the shades of refined torture as a very 
sensitive animal, until it is received, nursed, anaesthetized and then 
scientifically killed by “‘Shumane”’ research experts in America. Lastly, there 
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WHAT MAN DOES TO ANIMAL IN INDIA 


% 

are the stray cattle and the stray dog let loose on man and society. We 
do not know what to do with the unserviceable cow and the useless 
bullock. We dare not kill them and yet we have no courage to keep and 
maintain them. So we let them loose for the benefit of our neighbours, 
creating a nuisance for traffic and a threat to our crops or shops. We 
do not want to keep dogs but we do not know how to do away with 
them, except by ghastly methods. I have seen them poisoned and shot 
on the roads; in some places they are clubbed to death. We found in 
Andhra that they were thrown into a well to destroy each other out of 
hunger. Some municipalities have gas chambers and a very few 
electrocute them painlessly. But the more we kill them the more they 
grow in numbers. They are killed in one ward and they take refuge in 
another. They survive in spite of us and we do not know how to get 
rid of them or keep them. The dog is the most loyal and affectionate 
animal. In many educated, childless families it almost plays the role of 
the child. The dog as a pet is a good gift of the West but we have not 
yet made up our minds whether to have it or not to have it. In all these 
ways the Hindus, though not a cruel people, perpetrate acts that lead 
to the greatest extent of cruelty in terms of avoidable suffering. 


Lastly, in some parts of the country animals are offered as sacri- 
fice in the name of religion! Animals for sacrifice are generally slaught- 
ered in a “special” way, which is a more cruel way in backward areas, 
The blood or bits of skin or some particular vital organ is valued by the 
worshippers. This custom is on the decrease due to the spread of general 
education and to legislation. It is also repugnant to the awakening 
religious sense of man. Almost everybody who offered evidence before 
the Committee strongly urged that this irreligious practice should be put 
an end to as soon as possible. The model Bill submitted by the 
Committee accordingly banned it, but the clause was omitted in the 
Government Bill mainly to remove the apprehensions of the Moslem 
community, even after ample assurances were given that the clause as 
drafted would not affect them. In this case the Government instead of 
responding to enlightened public opinion and banning a custom, 
obviously cruel and irreligious, allowed it to continue. But the weakest 
part of the final Act was the omission of the sections relating to the 
slaughter of animals. The Committee had devoted much time and 
labour to the collection of evidence and the visiting of slaughter-houses. 
But no note was taken of Chapter V on the slaughter of animals and 
sections 21 to 25 of the model Bill. In India animals are slaughtered by 
the halal (Moslem) and the jhatkd (Sikh) methods. Both are unscientific, 
insanitary and primitive methods of slaughter. The Committee suggested 
various methods in vogue in Europe, such as the captive bolt pistol, 
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electrocution, and carbon-dioxide gassing, to make animals insensible 
before killing them. But none of these methods was acceptable to the 
Moslem community. We have made almost a fetish of science in so many 
walks of life, but continue the most primitive methods both with regard 
to the slaughter of animals and the scavenging of our towns. Religious 
superstition and caste prejudice yet prevail in our society resisting reform. 
India has not a single modern slaughter house and no one seems to be 
aware of the extremely insanitary and cruel conditions of slaughter. In 
fact, cruelty begins from the time the animal is taken, confined or 
transported to the slaughter house until it is killed. This is all the more 
tragic because our best milch cattle, more especially buffaloes, are taken 
to towns and cities for milk and after a couple of seasons when they go 
dry they are deliberately disabled and then sold to the butcher. There is 
no provision of adequate grazing grounds for thousands of cattle near 
Calcutta and Bombay. They are far away from their breeding habitat, so 
they goto their nearest rest house, the slaughter house. All our cities 
are great centres for the cruel and wasteful destruction of our best 
milch cattle. 


It will be seen that much of this cruelty is avoidable, for it is due to 
ignorance or prejudice or mere negligence. Cruelty due to ignorance or 
prejudice prevails in the rural areas and that due to negligence mostly in 
the urban areas. The animal in villages is yet a sort of earning member 
of the family, yielding milk or ploughing the fields or transporting grain to 
the market. It is possible to improve the condition of animals owned by 
the peasant after improving his economic condition and by educating him 
about the essential utility of animals. The problem of animals in urban 
areas appears to me a more knotty one. The animal is not a 
member of the family or even a companion. Here animal labour is 
commercialized for making profits. The owner is not always the user and 
attendant of the animal and so the animal is worked the hardest without 
scruples, though under-fed and ill-housed. It is the urban horse or 
bullock or camel or ass that is kicked, beaten, over-ridden, over-driven, 
over-loaded. There is no S. P. C. A. in rural areas, nor is it necessary. 
The S. P. C. A. exists in towns somehow and there is some make-believe 
about preventing cruelty to animals. Of late man has become a competi- 
tor of the animal for draught labour and then there are thousands of 
rickshaws driving out the fongd from the road. Man rides man and over- 
rides him too, without a whip, under the necessity of earning a living. 
No S. P. C. A. can protect a rickshawald and yet all rickshawdlas are 
over-loaded and live a short life. When man’s labour is commercialized 
in terms of wages, it is difficult to humanize animal labour in terms of 
cruelty. Cities will increasingly become habitations of herds and crowds 
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WHAT MAN DOES TO ANIMAL IN INDIA 


of men, without animals or even without plants, until man becomes 
rootless and completely estranged from his natural life. Such a life may 
then easily become sub-human and perhaps without genuine human values. 


There remains the question of our general approach to our animals. 
The present approach is one of passing laws for towns, for “prevention” 
of cruelty to animals, through a system of fines, enforced by the police 
and detected by the S.P.C. A. This system is a negative and neutral 
one making no appeal to what is human in man. Laws can control 
external acts of commission and omission, but cannot change attitudes 
and promote sentiments. On the other hand in India in the past we had 
a metaphysical approach to the whole universe. We believed that the 
Self was all-pervasive in man and animal, in animate or inanimate 
creatures, that the Universe was merely the projection of the one Reality, 
the Gtman. This was grand philosophy then and is being accepted as 
such in modern times too. But our practices based on this philosophy 
have led to unexpected and undesirable results. We started feeding and 
breeding all sorts of animals—ants, insects, birds, fish, reptiles—in an 
indiscriminate manner. We wanted to convert India into a heaven for 
man and animal. Well, man in India has begun to feel that it is not a 
very pleasant heaven, but if the animal had a tongue he would curse us 
and send us all to hell. The animal does not need a metaphysical, 
abstract, impersonal and inhuman behaviour from man. Our meta- 
physics have been reduced to a ritual and our ethics have been degraded 
from compassion to mere non-killing. The Hindu considers non-killing as 
equivalent to kindness, when it is really tantamount to cruelty. Vice 
versa he considers killing as irreligious, when it would be the acme of 
ethics. We have got stuck up in the metaphysics of the immortality of 
the Self, completely ignoring the mortality and suffering of life. It is 
time that we should get back to the ethical conception of animal as 
companion, who needs not merely our protection but our kindness. It 
is easier to be kind to the silent, natural, healthy, beautiful and 
spontaneous animal, without guile or malice. Perhaps by our kindness 
to animals we may yet retain our kindness to mankind. Man is body 
and mind and also sympathies. Before our sympathies are smothered by 
our greedy minds in a mechanized life let us revive them as our last hope 
of continuing humanity. I would rather accept the Christian ethic of 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself’ as my doctrine with the practical 
morality of “Do unto others as you would wish that others should do 
into you” than the metaphysical aspiration of the Self pervading ll. 
In any case I like the animal as my companion and would not do unto 
others what I wish that others should not do to me. Let our ethics not 
distort and disgrace our grand metaphysics. 
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Deputation to the British 
Colonial Secretary, 1906 


The Earl of Elgin: 1 should just like to say, gentlemen, that [ made 
this interview a private one because I thought, from experience of other 
meetings of the same sort, we should be better able to discuss the matter 
friendlily across the table without the presence of public reporters; at 
the same time, I am quite aware that the deputation wish to go into 
matters of some detail, and therefore I have made arrangements for a 
note to be taken so that anything which may be said shall be on record. 


Then I should like to say one other word. I recognize among 
the deputation some of those with whom [ have had the pleasure of 
working in India, and I hope they have explained to the deputation, if it 
was necessary, that my sentiments would all be in favour of doing any- 
thing I could for the interest of British Indians. 


Sir Lepel Griffin: My Lord, what you have just said makes my duty 
in introducing the delegates more easy.... Mr Gandhi, who is, as your 
Lordship is aware, a Barrister of the Inner Temple and a man who, in the 
late Boer war and in the late rising in Natal, has done most excellent work 
for the country in organizing ambulance corps and in other ways—he 
practises now in Johannesburg—and Mr Ali, his colleague, who is the 
representative of the Mohammedan part of the Indian community in the 
Transvaal, a merchant of very good position and the founder, and I 
believe the Chairman, of the Islamic Association in the Transvaal. To 
those gentlemen I propose to leave any details of the Ordinance which 
has now been passed and which we are about to ask His Majesty’s 
Government to veto. But I would like to say a few words in explaining 
the matter now before the Colonial Office, and I shall take up the time of 
your Lordship only for a few minutes... . 


§ An abridgement from The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, volume six (now 


in press), reproduced in arrangement with the Ministry of Information and Broad- 


casting, Government of India, New Delhi. . 
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DEPUTATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY, 1906 


Under this Ordinance everyone in the Transvaal is exposed to the 
most rigorous investigation; the impressions of his fingers are to be 
recorded on every pass; no one is allowed in—man, woman, or child— 
without registration of so rigorous a character that has been unheard of 
in any civilized country within my recollection. Under this regulation 
every Indian in the Transvaal, whether an adult male, whether a woman, 
or whether a child, and even babes in arms will be obliged to be register- 
ed under such conditions as only ordinarily apply to convicts in a 
civilized country ; and evasion or ignorance or even forgetfulness on this 
point is punished by crushing fines, by imprisonment with hard labour, 
by expulsion and by ruin. You, my Lord, who have been Viceroy of 
India, and whose sympathy is with the country, must know that 
legislation of this sort is unheard of under the British flag; indeed, today 
in Europe, I may say without any exaggeration, that, with the exception 
of the Russian legislation against the Jews, there is no legislation 
comparable to this on the continent of Europe ; and in England, if we 
wanted a similar case, we should have to go back to the time of the 
Plantagenets. 


And against whom is this legislation directed? Against the most 
orderly, honourable, industrious, temperate race in the world, people of 
our own stock and blood, with whom our own language has as a sister 
language been connected. There is no occasion, in the presence of people 
connected with India, who know its history, to say what the Indian 
community is today; it is almost an insult to refer to it... . 


It was at your Lordship’s request that this deputation was a small 
one ; it might have been indefinitely extended. This is a test case—a ques- 
tion of going forward or going back. Your Lordship, as a past Viceroy of 
India, must know that the attention of the whole of India, 300 millions 
of Indians, is intent today upon the decision which will be given in this test 
case, and I beg your Lordship to think and to remember that besides the 
Indians of Indian birth, against whom the insults of this Ordinance are 
directed, there are the whole body of Indian officials, to which I and most 
of the members of this deputation belong, who are insulted with the 
natives of India. Is it to be supposed that we who have worked with, we 
who have governed this province of India under your Lordship and 
under your predecessors and successors, have been governing degraded 
creatures who are placed lower even than the Zulus and Russian Jews ? 
No, my Lord, we trust to you to do what you can to defend the people 
whom you have governed so well. And I will beg you to excuse any 
exciting warmth in my way of speaking, because I assure you that any 
warmth in my words is very much exceeded by the feeling of shame and 
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resentment which fills my heart at the way in which the British Indians of 
the Transvaal are treated today by the settlers (I will not call them 
Colonists) of that country. 


Mr Gandhi: Both Mr Ali and | are very much obliged to your 
Lordship for giving us the opportunity of placing the British {Indian 
position before you. Supported though we are by distinguished Anglo- 
Indian friends and others, I feel that the task before Mr Ali and myself 
is very difficut, because your Lordship, in reply to the cablegram sent to 
you through Lord Selborne, after the great British Indian mass meeting 
in Johannesburg, was pleased to inform the British Indian Association 
that, although you would be pleased :to give us every opportunity of 
_ $tating our case, no good purpose was likely to be served as your Lord- 
ship had approved of the principle of the Ordinance, in that it gave some 
measure of relief to the British Indian community, though not as much 
as His Majesty’s Government would desire. We who are the men on the 
spot and who are affected by the Ordinance in question have ventured to 
think otherwise. We have felt that this Ordinance does not give us any 
relief whatsoever. It is a measure which places British Indians in a far 
worse position than before and makes the lot of the British Indian well- 
nigh intolerable. Under the Ordinance the British Indian is assumed to 
be a criminal. If a stranger, not knowing the circumstances of the 
Transvaal, were to read the Ordinance, he would have no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that an ordinance of that nature which carries 
so many penalties and wounds the British Indian community on all sides 
must only apply to thieves or a gang of robbers. I venture, therefore, to 
think that, although Sir Lepel Griffin has used strong language in 
connection with the Ordinance he has not at all exaggerated, but every 
word of it is justified. At the same time I beg to state that the Ordinance, 
as amended, does not apply to British Indian females. The draft 
Ordinance undoubtedly applied to females also, but owing to the very 
strong protest made by the British Indian Association, and by Mr Ali 
separately as Chairman of the Hamidiya Islamic Society, pointing out 
the great violence that would have been done to female sanctity, if I may 
say so, the Ordinance was amended so as to take females out of its 
operation. But it applies to all adult males and even to children, in that 
the parents or guardians have to take out registration certificates for 
their children or wards, as the case may be. 


It is a fundamental maxim of the British law that everyone is 
presumed to be innocent until he is found guilty, but the Ordinance 
reverses the process and brands every Indian as guilty, and leaves no 
room for him to prove his innocence. There is absolutely nothing proved 
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EPUTATION TO THE BRITISE COLONIAL SECRETARY, 1906 


against us and yet every British Indian, no matter what his status is, is to 
be condemned as guilty and not treated as an innocent'man. My Lord, 
an Ordinance of this nature is not possible for British Indians to reconcile 
themselves to. I do not know that such an ordinance is applicable to free 
British subjects in any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 


Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks today the other Colonies think 
tomorrow. When Lord Milner sprung his Bazaar Notice on British 
Indians the whole of South Africa rang with the Bazaar idea. The term 
“Bazaar” is a misnomer; it has been really applied to Locations where 
trade is utterly impossible. However, a proposal was seriously made, 
after a Bazaar Notice by the then Mayor of Natal, Mr Ellis Browne, 
that Indians should be relegated to bazaars. There is not the slightest 
reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever becomes law, should not be 
copied by the other parts of South Africa. The position today in Natal 
is that even indentured Indians are not required to carry passes as 
contemplated by the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance; nor are there 
any penalties attached to the non-carrying of passes as are defined in the 
Ordinance under discussion. We have already shown in our humble 
representation that no relief has been granted by this Ordinance, because 
the remission of the £3 fee, referred to by Mr Duncan, is quite illusory, 
because all we British Indians resident in the Transvaal, who are obliged 
to pay £3 under Law 3 of 1885, and those who, under Lord Selborne’s 
promise, are likely to be allowed to re-enter the Transvaal, have paid the 
£3 already. 


The authority to issue temporary permits is also superfluous in 
that the Government have already exercised the power and there are today 
in the Transvaal several Indians in possession of temporary permits. 
They are liable to be expelled from the Colony on the expiry of their 
permits. 


The relief under the Liquor Ordinance is, British Indians feel, a 
wanton insult. So much was this recognized by the local Government 
that they immediately assured the Indians that it was not intended for 
British Indians at all, but for somebody else. We have no connection 
with anybody else, and we have always endeavoured to show that the 
British Indians ought to be treated as British subjects, and ought not to 
be included with the general body of Asiatics with respect to whom there 
may be a need for some restriction which ought not to apply to British 
Indians as British subjects. 


There remains one more statement, that is in connection with the 
land owned by the late Aboobaker. That land should belong to the heirs 
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by right, but under the interpretation reluctantly put upon it by the 
Supreme Court, that it is only individual in character and does not touch 
the community, the land cannot be transmitted to the heirs. The 
Ordinance is intended to rectify the error, but. as I had the honour to 
represent the heirs, I ventured to think that even they would not consent 
to pay for getting this relief at the price, in the nature of this Ordinance 
for British Indians [sic}!; and certainly the Indian community can never 
exchange for the relief given to the heirs of the land of Aboobaker an 
Ordinance of this nature, which requires them to pay so great a price for 
what is really their own. So that under the Ordinance in that respect 
again there is absolutely no relief. As I said before, we shall be, under 
the Ordinance, branded as criminals. 


My Lord, the existing regulation is severe enough. I hold in my 
hands returns from the Court of the Magistrate at Volksrust. Over 150 
successful prosecutions of Indians attempting to enter the Transvaal have 
taken place during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prosecutions, I 
venture to say, are by no means just. I venture to believe that if these 
prosecutions weie gone into you would see that some of them were 
absolutely groundless. 


So far as the question of identification is concerned the present laws 
are quite enough. I produce to your Lordship the registration certificate 
held by me, and it will show how complete it is to establish identification. 
The present law can hardly be called an amendment. I produce before 
your Lordship a registration receipt held by my colleague Mr Ali from the 
Transvaal Government. Your Lordship will see that it is merely a receipt 
for £3. The registration under the present Ordinance is of a different type. 
When Lord Milner wished to enforce Law 3 of 1885 he suggested new 
registration. We protested against it, but on his strong advice, as a volun- 
tary act, we allowed ourselves to be newly registered, and hence the form 
produced before your Lordship. At the time that registration was under- 
taken, Lord Milner stated emphatically that it was a measure once for all, 
and that it would form a complete title to residence by those who hold 
such registration certificates. Is all this now to be undone? Your Lord- 
ship is doubtless aware of the Punia case, wherein a poor Indian woman, 
in company with her husband, was torn away from her husband, and was 
ordered by the magistrate to leave the country within seven hours. For- 
tunately relief was granted in the end, as the matter was taken up in time. 
A boy under 11 years was also arrested and sentenced to pay a fine of £50 
or to go to gaol for three months, and at the end of it to leave the country. 


1. This rather clumsily recorded sentence means, of course, that even the heirs of 
Aboobaker would not consent to pay the price of the Ordinance for getting their relief. 
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DEPUTATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY, 1906 


In this case again the Supreme Court has been able to grant justice. The 
conviction was pronounced to be wholly bad, and Sir James Rose-Innes 
stated that the Administration would bring itself to ridicule and contempt 
if such a policy was pursued. If the existing legislation is strong enough 
and severe enough to thus prosecute British Indians, is it not enough to 
keep out of the Colony British Indians who may attempt fraudulently to 
enter it ? 


It has been stated that the reason for passing the Ordinance is that 
there is an unauthorized influx of British Indians into the Transvaal on a 
wholesale scale, and that there is an attempt on the part of the Indian 
community to introduce Indians in such a manner. The last charge has 
been, times without number, repudiated by the Indian community, and the 
makers of the charge have been challenged to prove their statement. The 
first statement has also been denied. 


I ought to mention one thing also, that is, the fourth resolution that 
was passed at the British Indian mass meeting. It was passed by the 
meeting solemnly, prayerfully, and in all humility, and the whole of that 
great meeting decided by that resolution that, if this Ordinance ever came 
to be enforced, and we did not get relief, the British Indians, rather than 
submit to the great degradation involved in it, would go to gaol; such was 
the intensity of the feeling aroused by the Ordinance. We have hitherto 
suffered much in the Transvaal and in other parts of South Africa, but 
the hardship has been tolerable; we have not considered it necessary to 
travel 6,000 miles to place the position before the Imperial Government. 
But the straining point has been reached by the Ordinance, and we felt 
that we should in all humility exhaust every resource, even to the extent 
of sending a deputation to wait on your Lordship. 


The least, therefore, that in my humble opinion is due to the British 
Indian community is to appoint a Commission as suggested in the humble 
representation submitted to your Lordship. It is a time-honoured British 
custom that, whenever an important principle is involved, a Commission is 
appointed before a step is taken. The question of alien immigration into 
the United Kingdom is a parallel case. Charges somewhat similar to the 
charge against the Indian community were made against the aliens who 
entered the United Kingdom. There was also the question of the 
adequacy of the existing legislation and the necessity for further legisla- 
tion ; all these three points were referred to a Commission before any 
step was taken. I, therefore, venture to think that a Commission should 
be appointed, and the whole question thrashed out before any drastic 
measures are taken. 
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I venture, therefore, to hope that your Lordship will see your way 
to granting this small measure of relief to the British Indian community. 


Mr H.O. Ali: My Lord, we are very much obliged to you for the 
patient hearing your Lordship is giving to the deputation. Mr Gandhi 
has stated the case fully before your Lordship, and I do not wish to add 
much to what has already been said. I am not a lawyer, but as a layman, 
and as a resident of old standing in the Transvaal, I do wish to submit to 
your Lordship that the hardships that the present Ordinance would inflict 
upon us are unbearable. And I can assure your Lordship that, immediately 
the Ordinance was introduced into the Legislative Council of the Transvaal, 
my fellow countrymen felt, and felt very keenly, to think that such laws 
can be passed under a British Government. It is what I should never have 
believed years ago. 


Our lot is today infinitely worse than under the Boer regime ; we 
were able to get protection from the British Government during that time. 
Are we now, under the same Government, to be persecuted ? 


When aliens of all classes are, at the very moment that the Ordin- 
ance is introduced, pouring into the Transvaal, and when they enjoy all the 
rights and privileges granted to British subjects, my countrymen, who are 
always to the fore for the defence of the Empire, are suffering these serious 
disabilities and the disabilities threatened by the Ordinance. Today in 
India the frontier is guarded by my fellow-countrymen, who shoulder the 
rifle in defence of the Empire ; and it is very grievous that they should have 
to suffer such misery, and that there should be class legislation against 
them of this type. 


I appeal for justice, and I appeal to your Lordship in the name of 
the British traditions, that you will be pleased to remove the disability 
that the Ordinance will place upon us, by vetoing it, or at least by granting 
acommission. We are loyal British subjects, and as such we are entitled 
to the fullest protection. We have not asked for, and we do not ask for, 
political rights ; we are content that the white man should be predominant 
in the Transvaal ; but we do feel that we are entitled to all the other 
ordinary rights that a British subject should enjoy. 


Sir M. Bhownagree: My Lord, I think the case has been so ably 
and clearly put before your Lordship that there is not the least occasion 
for me to go into any details. ... For five years your Lordship has been 
the custodian and guardian of Indian interests and the protector of their 
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DEPUTATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY, 1906 


rights, during a memorable and distinguished viceroyalty. Today—as our 
leader, Sir Lepel Griffin, has well said—the eyes of all India are focussed 
upon the proceedings which are taking place in this room, and I am only 
expressing the sentiments of the 300 millions of people of India when I 
express the hope that your Lordship will, on account of the sympathy 
which you have shown, and which I believe you are ready to show, and of 
which, even on our entrance into this room, you assured us, allow no other 
consideration but that of justice to weigh with you, and will grant the 
prayer which these gentlemen have come all this long distance here to ask 
at your hands. 


Mr Naoroji: do not want to take up your Lordship’s time, and 
after the able manner in which the whole subject has been laid before you, 
I would only join in the appeal that has been made to you on behalf of my 
fellow subjects under the British flag, and I do hope that the British 
Government, especially a Liberal Government, will stand upon that 
basis. 


The Earl of Elgin: Now, I understand from the gentlemen who have 
come before me today that we are not here to discuss general sympathies, 
nor even are we to consider anything further than the rights which the 
British Indian community possessed in the past. They do not ask at this 
present moment for an extension of those rights. That limits the matter, 
as I think you wish it to be limited, to the question of this Ordinance 
itself. 


Sir Lepel Griffin: For the present, my Lord. We are going to fight 
the question hereafter. 


The Earl of Elgin: Oh, yes; I am thinking of today, and the 
answer I have to give. 


Sir Lepel Griffin: Yes. 


The Earl of Elgin: 1 only make that observation in order that 1 
may be precise in my answer.... The men at the head of the Transvaal 
Government .. . distinctly stated... to me that they had no intention 
whatever in the legislation they brought forward to do otherwise than to 
improve, rather than to make worse, the condition of the British Indian 
community. ... 
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Now Mr Gandhi explained that in some cases, for instance, in the 
case of the poll tax, this concession, which was supposed to be given under 
the Ordinance, was illusory. { admit that I think there was something in 
his statement that most of those who would come under the restriction I 
have just mentioned would probably have paid the £3. But at the same 
time, dealing with this as a matter of the status of the British Indians in 
the Transvaal, I conceive that the Government might quite fairly have held 
that in removing the imposition of the poll tax once for all they were, pro 
tanto, improving the status of the British Indians... . 


And if I may, just for a moment—I do not want to go into all the 
details—follow this question of thumb marks, I think that thumb marks 
first came into notice prominently when Sir Henry Cotton and I were 
associated in the Government of India, under our friend Mr Henry, who 
occupies a prominent position in the city now. No doubt the imposition 
of thumb marks was introduced in that case for the detection of criminals, 
but I do not know why the imposition of a thumb mark in itself should be 
a very debasing operation ; in fact, as they say, it has always seemed to me 
a most marvellous thing that they say they can trace every thumb mark, 
there might be an advantage over the hieroglyphics which some of us call 
our signatures. And there is this fact I want just to mention, and to bring 
to the notice of Mr Gandhi that on the permit which he has handed to me, 
issued under the present Ordinance, there is a thumb mark already imposed 
under the present Ordinance in just the same way as it will be imposed 
under the new Ordinance. 


Mr Gandhi: Only that that, as I said, is a purely voluntary act 
done by us on the advice and the instigation of Lord Milner. He asked 
us to do it. 


The Earl of Elgin: Quite so; but still here is a certificate which is 
an official certificate, and it bears a thumb mark. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley: \t was affixed without prejudice. 


The Earl of Elgin: 1 do not see why it should not be affixed to the 
registration certificate without prejudice. 


Sir M. Bhownagree: Might I explain one thing? Whatever Lord 
Milner asked British Indians to do was done on the understanding that the 
whole question of the treatment of the community was the subject of 
consideration between the Colonial Secretary for the time being and Lord 
Milner and the local authorities, so that they might have submitted to 
Lord Milner’s injunction in a respectful way and, as Lord Stanley just now 
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said, without prejudice. But this imposes a sort of distinction between 
one subject and another in the Transvaal. 


The Earl of Elgin: Do not suppose I am taking it further than this ; 
Iam only saying here is a document which is at present in use with a 
thumb mark, and it cannot be called debasing. 


Mr Gandhi: It is the ten finger mark. 


The Earl of Elgin: Is it more debasing with ten fingers ? 


Sir Henry Cotton: It is only required in the case of criminals. 


The Earl of Elgin: 1do not want to argue it, but I think there is 
just that much to be said.... 


And as regards the carrying of a pass, and any oppressive use of the 
power of inspection, I am informed, and I have taken some trouble to 
ascertain it, that all that would be intended, so far as checking the 
Ordinance Certificate is concerned, is that it would probably be inspected 
once a year. As regards any other casual demand for it, it would be, as I 
am told, exactly in the same position as this permit is, which, if [ am 
right, may be demanded from anybody in the Transvaal. This is the 
position. I do not want to elaborate too much on this subject, I only 
wish to make this explanation that those were the sort of reasons which 
the Government of the Transvaal put before me when they asked my 
assent to the introduction of the legislation on these grounds, and it is 
distinctly upon my apprehension that these modifications of the law would, 
in the long run, be for the benefit, and not for the oppression, of the 
British Indian community that I gave my assent to the introduction of that 
legislation. 


Now, gentlemen, we are in the position that this is challenged. I 
think I ought to say, without in any way challenging the authority with 
which Mr Gandhi and Mr Ali have come here as the representatives of a 
large meeting, that I have got telegrams from the Transvaal advising me of 
the forwarding of a petition from British Indians which they say had been 
largely signed, in opposition to the views which have been placed before 
me today ; and with regard to the general feeling, I have today received two 
more telegrams, I say two more, because there are a good many others 
from different municipalities in the country urging the passing of the 
Ordinance and so on... . 


I have now heard what Mr Gandhi had to say. I hope he has put 
before me, as fully as he desired, what he has come so far to say. I have 
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heard the other gentlemen who have accompanied him. I will give the best 
consideration to their representations, and I shall think it my duty to make 
up my mind with the full responsibility which I have to assume. 


Mr Gandhi: May I make one statement, my Lord, for one minute ? 
I have listened with the very greatest attention, and with very great obliga- 
tion, to your Lordship’s statement, but I must submit that the informa- 
tion placed before your Lordship on some points is not accurate, and I 
am in a position to refute that information by documentary evidence with 
regard to permits, as your Lordship used the term, in connection with the 
Ordinance of 1885; but this is not the occasion when I could do it. But 
if your Lordship will ask us to wait upon you we will do it. But that just 
shows that nothing short of a commission would place our position 
accurately before your Lordship, 


Sir Lepel Griffin: My Lord, I beg, on behalf of the deputation, to 
express our best thanks for the exceedingly kind aud courteous way in 
which you have received us, and the patience with which you have listened 
to what we had to say, We were assured before of your full sympathy in 
this matter, and knew it perfectly well. 


(The deputation then withdrew.) 
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Non-Violence 
Around the 
World 


Pacifists and Berlin 


Most people in this country 
[Britain], as well as in other coun- 
tries, appear to be unaware that the 
Governments of East and West are 
solemnly preparing by mutual vitu- 
peration to create a general state of 
mind in which the public will acqui- 
esce in a large-scale nuclear war. 


A large-scale nuclear war, as 
almost all experts are agreed, means 
not only the extermination of nine- 
tenths of the population of Russia 
and the United States, but also 
what for us in Britain is peculiarly 
important, the total and complete 
extermination of the whole popula- 
tion of Western Europe and Britain. 


Perhaps to be scrupulously exact 
one should make one small excep- 
tion. If it should happen that 
throughout the few days of the war 
the wind blew continuously from 
the West there might be a few dozen 
survivors in the,Outer Hebrides. A 
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nuclear war would wipe out Europe 
completely and North America as a 
component of civilization. 


If it were not happening I should 
have thought it inconceivable that 
Ministers, hitherto uncertified, could 
calmly contemplate this wanton and 
merciless disaster. Yet so it is, 
Statements have recently been made 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
claiming that in a nuclear war the 
side to which the speaker belonged 
might achieve victory. This is utter 
nonsense, and must be known to be 
nonsense by those who utter it unless 
they are criminally ignorant of 
things which it is their duty to 
know. 


The peril is imminent and deadly. 
Before the end of the year we may 
all be dead, you, your children, if 
you have any, your wife or husband, 
your friends and all who make up 
the population of your neighbour- 
hood and your country. If you do 
nothing during the coming weeks of 
crises you will have your share in 
the blame. You will have your 
part in the crime of killing all those 
whom you care for. 


The Governments can be stopped 
in their mad folly, but they can 
only be stopped by a vast movement 
of protest in which all sane men and 
women must take part. The time 
may be short. Action must be now 
or it may be too late. 


The one thing for which we 
must stand is that the differences 
between East and West, whether 
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about Berlin or any other issue, 
must be settled by negotiation and 
not by war—for war in the nuclear 
age can leave nothing standing that 
either side could possibly desire. 


I call upon the population of this 
country, as of every country that is 
willing to listen, to rise in a vast 
pftest with the cry ‘‘negotiation not 
war’. 


If you wish to live, if you wish 
those you care for to live, if you 
care for your country, if you care 
for human achievement, it is your 
duty in this moment of supreme 
danger to do all that lies in your 
power to bring some spark of reason 
and humanity into the minds and 
hearts of those who control the 
destinies of East and West. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


+ 


The arguments about the Berlin 
crisis have been gone over again and 
again. And yet the situation seems 
an unreal one. 


For all the discussion, nobody 
acts as if they think war is a real 
possibility. Nobody really seems to 
believe that the end of 1961 might 
see the end of the world. 


The unreality of the situation 
was highlighted unwittingly in a 
comment by The Observer (London) 
in a recent editorial. It said that 
‘sin this fearful situation force can- 
not finally be ruled out’’. 
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The important word is “force’’. 
What it in fact refers to is the use 
of hydrogen and atomic weapons 
which could bring an end to all life. 
The word “‘force’’ doesn’t suggest 
this. It suggests a kind of nineteenth 
century politics where the move- 
ment of a few regiments could be 
considered a legitimate part of 
politics. 


If you try to make the sentence 
say what it means, it would read 
something like this: ‘‘In this fearful 
situation, the use of weapons that 
might end all human life cannot 
finally be ruled out’. It then has a 
very different ring ! 


We are still unable to conceive 
what nuclear weapons are actually 
like and we still try to fit them into 
a political scheme in which they 
have no place. To be able to 
imagine what a nuclear war would 
be like is almost impossible. It 
sometimes seems that only a nuclear 
war would make us understand. 


PEACE NEWS 


oe 


Mr Joseph Alsop, the American 
journalistic exponent of current 
military thinking, has produced the 
word “crunch” to describe the 
point at which the caperings of the 
Russian and American Governments 
will actually precipitate the human 
race into a war that would lead to 
its general destruction. 


While this threat of destruction 
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NON-VIOLENCE AROUND THE 


hangs over the world the average 
person goes about his daily business 
and pleasure with a placidity that 
seems peculiarly inappropriate. No 
doubt he feels that the matter is out 
of his hands, that his fate will be 
settled for him by the various heads 
of state. So far as the immediate 
Berlin crisis is concerned, he is right. 
The people have surrendered such 
enormous powers to those who 
govern them that their own views 
or desires have ceased to count. 


On the matter of the Berlin 
“crunch” we would do well to give 
some attention to what is to come 
after, if anything comes after at all. 
Whatever happens, however, the 
cold war is to go on, and we shall 
continue to live in the atmosphere 
of mounting threats, each crisis 
bringing us a stage nearer the final 
catastrophe. 


What we may hope is that if we 
get through the display of missile- 
wielding without a missile actually 
being hurled, the Berlin “crunch” 
may help to alert people to the 
terrible instability of a future which 
is to depend on a balance of terror, 
and help them prepare a way for a 
fundamentally new approach to the 
problem of disarmament. 


J. ALLEN SKINNER 


+ 


Never has there been a greater 
need for the courage of the peace- 
makers than there is today. Never 
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WORLD 


has there been a greater need, in all 
the troubled war-scorched history of 
the world, for people of constancy 
and vision. In the past men have 
launched wars as instruments of 
policy. Today no one would start 
a war—which Clausewitz said was 
the “extension of policy by other 
means”—with any hope of prevail- 
ing. 


A war, even if it did not start 
with nuclear weapons—and it could 
even by accident—would become a 
nuclear war within weeks or months. 
There would be no victor, no 
vanquished, probably no human 
race, certainly no civilization, no 
way of life. It would be a suicide 
pact. Our leaders everywhere know 
that, but they are stumbling about, 
like somnambulists, in a nightmare 
of their own creation, teetering to 
the brink of the precipice with 
every new situation. 


Berlin! Is mankind to be 
threatened with extinction because 
statesmen cannot resolve what was 
an act of expediency 16 years ago, 
or because the wit of man is unable 
to devise a peace treaty for a war so 
long over that we expect the people 
of Wales to have forgotten the 
enemy their sons died fighting. 


It is a mad world in which 
General Franco can stage a mam- 
moth parade with tanks and guns 
made by the workers of democratic 
countries to celebrate a victory over 
democracy ; in which I have seen in 
the Congo the betrayal of a new 
state, and its inexperienced rulers, in 
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mockery of the United Nations, by 
the Belgians, condoned by us and by 
the United States because NATO, 
supposed to be for the defence of 
the “free world’, and I put that in 
quotation marks, is more important 
than freedom itself; in which we 
see the obscenities of Angola com- 
mitted by our ally, Portugal; in 
which sacred words have lost their 
meaning ; in which democracy means 
truck with dictatorships ; in which 
freedom means the right to starve— 
as in the Congo; in which peace 
means piling up horror weapons 
and in the so-called defence of peace 
we rob the world, and starve its 
people. 


RITCHIE CALDER 


a 


Hiroshima, 1945. Berlin, 1961. 
It could be, and yet we don’t dare to 
face the possibility. 


It is not easy. We all have a 
great inbuilt capacity for putting 
aside thoughts which are fundamen- 
tally disturbing or inhumanly sicken- 
ing. And we know that if we pursue 
them to their limits the mind bog- 
gles and mental stability collapses. 


Yet until we begin to explore 
these pressures, until we begin to 
feel inside us the enormity of man’s 
sickness, we shall have no real 
insight into the nature of the disease. 
Nor will there be any relationship 
between our rejection of mass 
violence and the conduct of our 
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daily lives, for it is certain that if 
we really believed that war could 
come tomorrow our lives would be 
quite different today. 


What sort of total pattern of 
violence are we building in a world 
of incessant war and torture, purge, 
bombing and concentration camp ? 
Into what system did Hiroshima 
naturally fit ? 


Let us now take some individual 
cases of the brute violence of our 
age. There are examples galore. 
Consider some of the evidence at 
the Eichmann trial or the Nurem- 
burg trialsk—or more recently in 
Bizerta or Angola. Then try ment- 
ally to multiply this repeatedly, 
bearing in mind all the time the 
individual acts of barbarism with 
which we started, and trying to 
picture the resulting mass statistics 


as human beings, victims, individual 
fellowmen. 


When we are thus up against the 
barriers of our imaginations we are 
on the threshold of discovering the 
real twentieth century—piles upon 
piles of corpses heaped Belsen-like 
and stretching as far as the mind’s 
eye can see. 


This is our civilization. Have we 
still learnt nothing ? 


PEACE NEWS 


Peace Walk to Moscow 


1 described the walk in its 
physical aspects. Its general objec- 
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tives of promoting disarmament, 
peace and better understanding 
among peoples, and said that it had 
three basic emphases: (1) Opposi- 
tion to all war preparations, espe- 
cially nuclear, on the part of every 
nation. I indicated we were aware 
of controversies regarding disarma- 
ment negotiations, charges that the 
U.S. was responsible for obstacles, 
etc.; that as individuals we would 
be quite willing to discuss such 
questions on appropriate occasions ; 
but that the team as such did not 
consider it to be its task to assess 
praise or blame in much matters; 
that its simple stand was one of 
opposition to war preparations on 
any nation’s part. We had no ill- 
will towards any individuals in 
government, no desire to take sides 
for one government as against 
another, and did not wish to become 
involved in international political 
controversies. (2) Each nation 
should take the initiative itself in 
disarmament, specifically using the 
phrase unilateral disarmament—I 
spoke of the mutual suspicion, lack 
of trust, and the need of someone, 
anyone, breaking the vicious circle 
of armament and counter-armament. 
(3) Personal responsibility of each 
individual. 


After summarising it in my own 
language, I took out the march 
leaflet and paraphrased each para- 
graph as I went along, included 
the one about the US walkers having 
refused military service. There 
were enthusiastic nods of assent to 
the idea of having Russia, the USA, 
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and other countries joining in 
schemes for abolishing hunger and 
want from funds saved from 
armaments. 


I said that of course we were 
aware that no government accepted 
the idea of unilateral disarmament, 
but it was our conviction and we 
wanted to tell people about it in 
every country we passed through. 


The Russians asked me to tell 
them something about the marchers, 
I went over the US list in some detail 
—imprisonments, non-violent ac- 
tions, social and relief work, and so 
on. If the team gets into Russia, as 
seems almost certain now, I think it 
will be due largely to the impression 
created by this recital rather than 
any other factor. I also explained 
the severe tests to which the walkers 
were subjected, the discipline, care 
in selection of the team, and all this 
obviously impressed my hearers. 


I was also asked about the 
reception given to the American 
team in England and reported the 
way in which the whole movement 
had joined in a welcome. The 
Russians seemed to regard it as a 
good sign that President Kennedy’s 
special assistant, Arthur Schlesinger, 
had met the team when they called 
at the White House after their 
4,000-mile walk across the USA. 


Questioned about people who 
wanted to join the march along the 
way, I answered that such people 
would : (1) -have to subscribe to the 
eight-point program, accept the 
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leaflet as an expression of their 
views, agree to abide by a non- 
violent discipline; (2) be accepted 
on probation only until they had 
walked several hundred miles to 
show they could take it and meant 
it (they smiled at this and nodded 
assent) ; (3) within any one country, 
however, we welcomed anyone 
who wanted to walk with the team 
and did not examine the views or 
impose any tests on such people. I 
emphasized a point I had made 
earlier, however, that we wanted to 
avoid being ‘‘used”” by anyone. 


We attached importance to walk- 
ing in Communist countries and 
saying the same thing there as we 
had said elsewhere. It would be 
regarded, I said, as evidence of the 
seriousness of the Soviet people’s 
desire for peace, for contact with 
people who differed in views, and 
would help us to answer American 
taunts of “Go tell it to Moscow”’. 


The route which the marchers had 
selected—Brest, Minsk, Smolensk, 
Moscow—was agreed to without 
hesitation. But just because it was 
direct, the Russians pointed out, 
there were few towns and villages 
along the route. September, they 
said, was good for marching. 
October, however, could bring cold 
weather and chilling rain. The 
team should be equipped with warm 
clothing and boots for wet, muddy 
walking. 


They were concerned about 
sections of the route, where there 
were no villages at all for about 40 
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miles, and offered the use of a bus- 
cum-truck, supplied out of their 
‘Peace Fund’ contributed by the 
Soviet people, which could carry 
some of the baggage and supplies 
and medicine for first aid in case of 
accident or sickness. If, they said, 
occasional stretches were done by 
bus in extremely bad weather when 
walking might be all but impossible, 
more villages could be covered 
which were near the highway and 
more people seen. 


While appreciating their kindness 
and concern for the marchers, I 
emphasized that they attached a 
great deal to walking all the way, 
and had actually walked 4,000 miles 
in the US. 


I think it became clear that I was 
not being tough in negotiating, and 
later Mr Kotov, General Secretary 
of the Soviet Peace Council, said 
that they would provide the con- 
veyance because they wanted to help 
and did not want to have the team 
exposed to extreme suffering and 
possible illness. They did not 
want to impose it on the team, 
however, and the team could decide 
whether and how to use it. If 
necessary the team could take a week 
longer on the journey. 


It seemed to me that this was 
going a very long way indeed to 
meet our wishes, and I think the 
offer of the vehicle arose out of a 
genuine concern that the walkers 
should not be subjected to too great 
hardship. 
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What did we want to do, whom 
see, in Russia? I answered we 
wanted to see the people, talk to 
them, discuss, pass out the leaflet 
which we had translated into several 
languages in order to be sure the 
same message was given everywhere. 
The team would be interested in 
having meetings with Peace Council 
people along the way; student 
groups, some Church groups. 


As for general public meetings, I 
said that we were, of course, in 
their hands ; it was only as people 
in foreign countries undertook to 
set up such meetings that we could 
have them, but the team would 
welcome every opportunity to give 
its message. 


What did we want to do in 
Moscow? I said that in addition 
to the things mentioned above we 
wanted a peaceful demonstration in 
Red Square—banners or posters, 
etc. I explained about having 
demonstrated at many military 
installations in the US, but we 
recognized the problem was not the 
same in foreign countries. In each 
country, however, we wanted to 
demonstrate against militarism and 
for unilateralism at some symbolic 
point and in Russia this clearly 
seemed to be the Red Square and 
the Kremlin. 


I did not sense this seemed 
unacceptable to them. Kotov said 
something about Russia not having 
bases on foreign soils US has, to 
which I replied, ““But I gather you 
do have some formidable military 
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establishments”, at 
chuckled. 


which they 


How were we going to get back 
from Moscow? I said we did not 
plan to walk back, details had not 
been worked out, but in general 
people would go back the most 
direct and economical way, and 
the US Committee for Non-violent 
Action and the European Committee 
were responsible for getting people 
back. This they evidently regarded 
with relief, and one of them said 
that after October walking in Russia 
would present problems. 


We discussed finance and both 
sides understood the independence 
of the project and that the march 
committee would be footing the bill. 
Taking into account the unfavour- 
able rate of exchange, we estimated 
it would cost about 14s. 6d. ($2) a 
day for food for each marcher and 
that with other expenses we should 
need about £1,000 for the 43 to 50 
days the 25 marchers would be in 
the Soviet Union. I said that I 
believed this sum could be raised. 


Before we ended our talks, Mr 
Kotov expressed his conviction that 
the march was a sincere, serious and 
disciplined project, a contribution 
to the cause of peace. He believed 
the team would be welcomed in the 
Soviet Union. 


A. J. MUSTE 


§ This feature is compiled from recent 
issues of Peace News (London). 








Book 
Reviews 


Horace Alexander: Consider India. 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
1961. 155 p. Rs 10. 


“For thirty-five years’’, says the 
author, an English Quaker, “India, 
chiefly political India, has been part 
of my life. For about a dozen years 
I have lived largely in India, which 
has become a second motherland. 
My intercourse has been mainly 
with Indians and so I suppose I 
have absorbed, or at least become 
sensitive to, their outlook on life; 
and as the years have gone by, I 
have seen a little of what the wisdom 
of ancient India means to some of 
the sons and daughters of modern 
India.” With this background Mr 
Alexander has, in the six essays that 
comprise the book, attempted to 
interpret the India of today to the 
Western world. This he does with 
such feeling and sympathy that no 
Indian reader will fail to appreciate. 


Western scholars are apt to think 
only of Judaea, Greece and Rome 
as the main source of their culture. 
This is a lopsided and erroneous 
view of the heritage of man. For 
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the world is becoming one and you 
cannot shut your eyes to the culture 
and civilization of half the world’s 
population which make up China 
and India—a culture, too, that dates 
from ages before Athens and Rome 
flourished and is still a living and 
vivifying force in the life of the 
Asian peoples. No Western man’s 
education can be said to be complete 
without a fair knowledge of the 
ancient wisdom of China and India. 
“So we Europeans”, says the 
author, ‘“‘we Westerners, must begin 
to bring the great cultures of the 
East into the compass of our know- 
ledge and understanding”. 


But these antiquated cultures are 
dead, say the critics; why resurrect 
them? Whatever may be said of 
Mao’s China it is not correct to say 
that ancient Indian culture is dead. 
It is very much alive. Today things 
are happening in India which suggest 
that the death, as the writer says 
quaintly, “‘was prematurely notified”. 
The India of the Buddha, the 
Mahabharata and especially of the 
Bhagavad-Gita has come toa new 
birth. It is important, therefore, 
that we examine both its roots and 
its new vitality, ‘Either we must 
make room for Indian culture, and 
see what we can learn from it, or 
East and West may become need- 
lessly estranged ; and in any case, if 
we turn away in ignorant disregard, 
it is we who are the sufferers in both 
mind and spirit.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Indian life and thought. What does 
ancient India mean to those who, 
without rejecting the wisdom that 
comes from the West or the need 
for modernizing many aspects of 
Indian life, still find their roots in 
Indian soil? The author discusses 
the significance of this revived inte- 
rest in the ancient classics among 
educated Indians and goes on to 
examine other influences that have 
affected the mind of India, and so 
the “‘resultant of these various forces 
in the political, social and ideologi- 
cal life of India today”. Among 
Britishers, to mention only two, are 
Burke and Macualay—the one by 
the amplitude of his magnificent 
humanism and the other by the 
direction he gave to the new society 
based on justice and equity. Above 
all was the influence of Christianity, 
or to be more correct, the life and 
character of Jesus ‘and the example 
of the few who strove to live the life 
of the Master. 


This new India, firmly established 
on healthy traditions, is trying to 
solve her own problems. Perhaps 
she can help in solving some of the 
world’s pressing problems, says Mr 
Alexander. This democratic set-up 
under the Nehri regime naturally 
draws its inspiration from Gandhi 
whose life and teachings have had a 
tremendous impact on the leading 
personalities of resurgent India. It is 
not that we are in a position to carry 
out his principles and practices in 
every detail. But the ideal is there, 
and so far as it is practicable the 
leaders of New India are supposed 
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to tread the path, planned by the 
Master. And Gandhi’s main sources 
of inspiration were the teachings of 
the Buddha and the Bhagavad-Gita. 
The Buddha has been acclaimed in 
recent times as the first great Indian 
exponent of ahimsa or non-violence, 
aterm which in the West has been 
inseparably connected with Gandhi. 
In this sense the Buddha is linked 
with Gandhi. The Gita has had a 
sustaining influence on Indians 
through many centuries. It teaches 
selfless action and shows the way to 
acomplete and satisfying life. It 
teaches self-knowledge and libera- 
tion—liberation 
frustration 


from weakness, 
and disappointment. 
What a tonic to a people, supposed 
to be averse to active life and hank- 
eririg after remuneration ! 


“The Gita emphasizes that the 
activities of the world must go 
on. The good man does the 
tasks to which he is called and 
which appertain to his place in 
society. In all his activities he 
does things like others outwardly, 
but inwardly he maintains a 
spirit of detachment. He does 
everything without selfish motive 
‘ and maintains equilibrium of 
mind in success and failure, 
pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow.... Yoga consists in 
living this dedicated life in the 
midst of worldly affairs... . 
There is true renunciation in 
right action. What we should 
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renounce is not action but selfish 
desire.”’! 


The Gita thus carries the 
Buddhist doctrine of compassion 
and service to a higher and surer 
plane. Much of Buddhist thought is 
thus identical with Hindu thought, 
and we are the inheritors of the 
fruitful union of the best thought 
and aspirations of Buddhism with 
the profound insights of the earlier 
Vedas of which the Bhagavad-Gita 
is the quintessence. 


But “‘the impact of Christendom” 
is no less vital than that of ancient 
India. When the Europeans first 
came here as traders and then 
began their political penetration, 
the Moghul Empire was breaking 
up and the Hindu faith had become 
petrified round the dry bones of a 
rigid caste system. India was in 
need of a purge in the eighteenth 
century and it came with the wake 
of Western conquerers and Christian 
missionaries. Christian influence is 
not to be measured by the number 
of converts to the Catholic or the 
Protestant faiths. Indeed, as Mr 
Alexander says, “the greatest 
Christian influence on the life of 
India has come from Christians who 
have made no attempt ,whatever to 
make converts’. The effects on the 
life of India of Catholic successors 
in the west coast and Lutheran 
successors in the South have prob- 
ably been less in both breadth and 
depth than the results of the work 


1. Bhagavad-Gita, abridged and explained 
by C. Rajagopalachari. 
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of William Carey and his colleagues 
in Bengal. Christianity impressed 
India not as an ecclesiastical dogma 
but as a way of life. Schools, 
hospitals, leper colonies, orphanages 
undertaken by the missionaries in a 
spirit of service have made a pro- 
found impression on Indians. The 
coming of the New Testament into 
India may well have been the 
greatest event in world history. At 
the very time when the Bible was 
losing its hold on the West it was 
being discovered, with freshness and 
vitality, by the receptive mind of 
India. 


The prevalence of such teaching 
as pervades the New Testament— 
“Resist not evil’, “Love your 
enemies’’, “‘Do good to them that 
hate you’, “Overcome evil with 
good”, and that most moving of all, 
words which Jesus uttered in the 
agony of crucifixion, ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do”—is a feature that has made 
a special appeal to Indian minds. 
Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave are tower- 
ing instances of men moved by the 
spirit of the New Testament. That 
leads the author to a consideration 
of the personality and achievements 
of the two outstanding men of the 
century. So much has already been 
written of Gandhi and his peculiar 
approach to problems of life and 
society, of politics, religion and 
economics that it is hardly possible 
to say anything new of one who has 
become a legend in his own life- 
time. India today, the India that is 
neither a return to the Vedas nora 
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pale reflection of the West, is essen- 
tially the creation of Gandhi. 
Gandhi openly claimed in his later 
life that he was not only a Hindu, but 
also a Muslim, a Christian, a Sikh, 


- a Buddhist, a Parsi and a Jew. Some- 


thing of that tolerant and under- 
standing view is the basis of the 
secular state of the Nehri era which 
stands resolutely for peace in a 
warring world. 


“Wars, says Gandhi, do not 
bring peace, they bring further 
wars; nor do threats and pre- 
parations for war bring peace; 
therefore let us try the peaceful 
approach to peace. And again 
with poverty; you will not 
destroy poverty by destroying 
the rich ; better to set a good 
example by making friends of 
the poor, by sharing what you 
can from your own surplus, by 
trying never to use for your own 
selfish enjoyment what others 
need for the bare necessities. Such 
living may help to commend 
peace and social justice to 
others.” 


Can it be wondered, asks Mr 
Alexander, that a campaign of libe- 
tation conducted by such a man in 
such a manner released new, un- 
tapped forces in the spirit of man 
and that these forces are still 
mightily at work setting the silent 
masses of India free from many 
age-old fears. 


Now that Gandhi is dead his 
mantle has fallen on Nehri, his 
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political heir. But forms of govern- 
ment and processes of legislation 
are not all; they are but symbols of 
the deeper harmony within. Gandhi 
was mainly concerned with the 
people—the poor, the ignorant and 
the lowly-born who form the bulk 
of the village population. Wise and 
far-sighted, he had a team of workers 
to continue his political work in 
urban areas and another for social 
service among the villagers. The 
former he had chosen and trained in 
such a way that when freedom came 
every State was ready to shoulder 
the responsibility with its leader. 
The latter, less spectacular but 
equally important, were those who 
worked among the rural people. 
This aspect of Gandhi’s work is 
today represented by the celebrated 
Vinoba Bhave. 


Acarya Vinoba first came into 
prominence as the first law-breaker 
in the individual Civil Disobedience 
of 1941. Since then he has justified 
the choice asa satydgrahi par excel- 
lence. Vinoba has made his paddaydtrad 
through thousands of villages, carry- 
ing the message of the Master in 
the spirit of Ananda, the disciple of 
the Buddha. We have no space here 
to recount all his activities but the 
success of his bhtidaén movement is 
on all hands considered a miracle. 
The socialistic pattern of society to 
which we are pledged, is in other 
lands brought about by confiscation 
or coercion, which is not exactly the 
way of peace. What remains? 
Persuasion and change of heart 
among the rich and poor. This he 
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has accomplished in the Gandhian 
way, showing the glory of sharing 
and co-operation. 


Cynics are not wanting who say 
that the gift-lands were mere waste- 
lands unfit for cultivation or that 
the lands were given away because 
the owners could not reap _ the 
harvest in the teeth of the commu- 
nist marauders or that, in any case, 
the socialist government itself would 
deprive them of excess lands in due 
course. Others may say they did it 
in a fit of momentary madness and 
they would live to rue it. There 
may be some truth in all this. But 
how can one forget the nobility and 
sense of brotherhood evoked by the 
call of a really saintly person ? 


The essay on democracy in tbe 
new India discusses how far the 
Nehri government has furthered the 
causes dear to the heart of the 
Mahatma. Broadly speaking, the 
launching of the two Five Year 
Plans is an attempt in the direction 
of improving the standard of living 
of the masses of the people, as they 
cover the whole field of social and 
economic development. There may 
be differences in emphasis, whether 
we should have devoted more atten- 
tion to heavy industries or small- 
scale industries, whether it is worth 
borrowing so heavily from countries 
near and far, whether the expected 
results would at all justify the 
inevitable strain on the people. 
There is room for differences of 
opinion in such matters ; but all are 
agreed that the gigantic enterprises 
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are symbolic of the new spirit of 
adventure in the wake of freedom, 
and the plan and the efforts are 
alike indications of the hope and 
faith of the people in their future. 


Men like Vinobé Bhave and 
Jayaprakash Narayan are critical of 
the Five Year Plans, largely because 
they see them as being too much 
directed from above. Nor are they 
happy about our new form of 
democracy modelled mostly on the 
British pattern. They do not quite 
favour the convention of majority 
rule, whereas the sarvodaya ideal is 
the rule of all for the good of all. 
Indeed democratic rule in most Asian 
countries has broken down, countries 
which like India have obtained their 
freedom in recent years. But thanks 
to the good sense and spirit of 
accommodation shown by our 
people it has so far worked fairly 
satisfactorily under the guidance of 
astute leadership. It is possible that 
in due course we shall have a consti- 
tution more in accord with the 
genius of our people. The idea 
behind Jayaprakash’s brand of 
socialism is that whatever is on the 
earth belongs jointly to the human 
family. ‘I have a share in what you 
have, and you have a share in what 
I have.” 


The last essay is a study of ‘‘a 
new world culture” in which it is 
made clear that the aim of the out- 
standing men of our time—Gandhi 
and Tagore and Vinoba—trans- 
cended mere nationalism in _ its 
narrow and aggressive sense. Itis 
the welfare of all humanity. Gandhi 
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who claimed to be Gokhale’s dis- 
ciple stood for national freedom as 
the first and necessary means of 
world brotherhood. Tagore like 
Gandhi was inspired by a fine sense 
of humanism free from the taint of 
exclusiveness or isolation. It is their 
broad humanism that is the basis of 
Indian nationalism. 


The foreigner who reads this 
book will be struck with the range 
and depth of ancient Indian thought 
and will be deeply interested in the 
new democratic experiment in India 
and our plans for the future. Natur- 
ally Mr Alexander is less critical 
and more expositive and appreciative 
of the many facets of national 
activity. He is of that rare group 
of Britishers, like C. F. Andrews, 
W.W. Pearson and _ Reginald 
Reynolds, who had made this 
country their own by devoted service. 
Few foreigners could have handled 
the theme with more understanding 
or sympathy. 


The Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Vol. 5: 1905-1906. 
Delhi, The Publications Division, 
Government of India, 1961. 
520 p. Rs 9. 


The sixteen months covered by 
this volume are of particular 
interest in the life of Gandhi, His 
public activities no less than his 
personal life assume a _ character 
which we have learnt to regard as 
Gandhian in later years. It was a 
time of awakening. Whatever the 
depressing effects of the increasing 
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disabilities of Indians in the dark 
continent Gandhi felt cheered by the 
silver linings in the cloud and work- 
ed on in hope. There was an 
atmosphere of confidence and self- 
assurance following the victory of 
Japan, an Asian country, over 
Russia. And Japan at the Peace 
Table showed a magnanimity to 
defeated Russia that was proof of 
her strength and reasonableness. In 
England a Liberal Government was 
replacing the Conservative. ‘‘We 
have every reason to believe”, wrote 
Gandhi, “that with a Radical 
Premier (Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman) at the head of the 
India Office, India will not be 
altogether neglected’. This, how- 
ever, proved illusory. Gandhi felt 
with others that the Indian condi- 
tion in South Africa had, in fact, 
worsened, since the grant of self- 
government to the Union. 


But the change in personal life 
was even more marked. We have 
seen that under the influence of 
Ruskin’s Unto the Last Gandhi had 
established a cooperative farm at 
Phoenix in Natal where relatives and 
followers might live a self-sufficient 
life. He transferred the printing 
press and his weekly Indian Opinion 
there, but continued to remain in 
Johannesburg as a_ suceessful 
Lawyer. Gandhi was reputed to 
make some £ 3,000, ‘‘despite the 
strict code of professional ethics he 
had accepted for himself’. But it 
was all devoted to public causes 
and he chose to live the simple, 
austere life he had adopted, not 
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excluding manual labour. He walked 
six miles, we are told, between 
home and office, both ways. In a 
letter to his brother Lakshmi Das, 
he wrote (27 May 1906): “I do not 
claim anything as mine. All that 
I have is being utilized for public 
purposes. It is available to relatives 
who devote themselves to public 
work.... I have no desire for 
worldly enjoyment of any _ type 
whatever.... Iam engaged in my 
present activities as I look upon 
them as essential to life. If I have 
to face death while thus engaged, I 
shall face it with equanimity. I 
am now a stranger to fear.” There 
we have the making of the Sarvo- 
daya leader. Indeed, it was in 1906, 
in his 37th year that he took the 
vow of celibacy and poverty and 
began to live the life of a vdna- 
prastha—a near ascetic, with this 
difference, that while renouncing 
worldly life, he did not cut himself 
off from the world, but became even 
more completely absorbed in public 
activities. 


Gandhi carried on a ceaseless 
agitation through press and platform 
against discriminatory legislation, 
and time and again made strong 
representations to the authorities 
through the British Indian Associa- 
tion. Every new Bill, Ordinance or 
Regulation made the position more 
intolerable for Indians. No Indian 
had the right to use any municipal 
foot-path ; Law 3, 1885 forbade 
Indians to hold lands; coloured 
passengers were not permitted to 
travel by the 8.39 train; Indian 
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refugees returning to the Transvaal 
were required to produce European 
references ; and then the problem of 
permits had become so acute that it 
was decided to file test cases. But 
the climax was reached when the 
Government decided to enact a 
measure to compel Indians ‘“‘to 
register for the third time despite 
their voluntary  re-registration’’. 
From the date the Draft Asiatic 
Ordinance was gazetted, the tempo 
of events in South Africa mounted. 
The British Indian Association 
protested against the Ordinance on 
25 August 1906. On 8 September 
Gandhi condemned the Ordinance 
as a “‘crime against humanity”. He 
explained its implications at a 
private meeting and asked the 
people not to register. The Mass 
Meeting of 11 September was a 
landmark. Géandhi called on the 
community to refuse to submit to 
the Ordinance and accept jail-going 
as a consequence. 


If I can imagine a crisis in the 
history of the Indian community 
of South Africa when it would 
be in the fitness of things to take 
pledges, that crisis is surely now. 
There is wisdom in _ taking 
serious steps with great caution 
and hesitation. But caution and 
hesitation have _ their limits, 
which we have now passed.... 
We would only be betraying our 
unworthiness and cowardice, if 
we cannot stake our all in the 
face of the conflagration which 
envelops us and sit watching it 
with folded hands. We might 
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have to go hungry and suffer 
extreme heat or cold. Hard 
labour might be imposed upon 
us. We might be flogged by rude 
warders.... In_ short, there- 
fore, it is not at all impossible 
that we might have to endure 
every hardship that we can 
imagine, and wisdom lies in 
pledging ourselves on the under- 
standing that we shall have to 
suffer all that and worse. If 
someone asks me when and how 
the struggle may end, I may say 
that if the entire community 
manfully stands the test, the end 
will be near. If many of us fall 
back under storm and stress, the 
struggle will be prolonged. But 
Ican boldly declare, and with 
certainty, that so long as there is 
even a handfulj of men true to 
their pledge, there can be only 
one end to the struggle, and that 
is victory. 


An echo of the Quit India speech 
of forty years later! How true and 
familiar ring the words in our ears 
today ! 


This is not all. Natal Indians 
had their own troubles over trading 
licences, the £1 Tax on Indians over 
sixteen and prohibitive fees for 
passes and certificates. And _ the 
Natal Indian Congress decided on a 
deputation to England to be led by 
Gandhi. But when the Zulu Rebel- 
lion broke out in the meanwhile, 
Gandhi, characteristically enough, 
set aside all grievances and offered 
himself with nineteen associates as 
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ambulance workers—an offer which 
was readily accepted. That is 
another of Gandhi’s ways—never to 
bargain under such circumstances, 
Who does not know that when 
Nehri and the Congress offered 
cooperation in Britain’s war efforts 
in exchange for freedom after war, 
Gandhi refused to be party to such 
a conditional offer. Bad strategy 
in the eyes of the astute politician ! 


Indeed, not only Indians, but 
coloured people had a champion in 
Gandhi in their efforts to free 
themselves from European domina- 
tion. 


In seeking redress of Indian 
grievances Gandhi was in frequent 
correspondence with Dadabhai and 
Wedderburn in England and with 
Gokhale and Wach4 in India. He 
venerated Dadabhdi as a dedicated 
soul and Gokhale as his Guru and 
Master. Of the 486 items in the 
volume, not a few are the studies 
and appreciations of notable men 
and women like Tolstoy, Lincoln, 
Mazzini, Florence Nightingale, 
Vidyasagar and Madhava R4o which 
Gandhi wrote in Indian Opinion 
with a view to educating his Guja- 
rati readers. Every progressive 
movement in India elicited his warm 
support. As early as 1905, he 
advocated abolition of the salt tax. 
He joined the protest against Lord 
Curzon’s autocracy, supported the 
Swadeshi movement and encouraged 
the boycott of foreign goods, 
commended ‘“‘Bande Mdtaram’’ as 
our national anthem and Hindu- 
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stani as our National Language, and 
espoused the demand for Home 
Rule with whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm. 


Articles and notes from his pen, 
reports of speeches and statements 
on a multitude of topics in English 
or Gujarati (translated into English), 
as they appeared in Indian Opinion, 
and letters on public and private 
affairs are all on record here in 
sequential _ order. Letters to 
Chhaganlal, in charge of the press, 
naturally predominate. How close 
Gandhi was to his weekly and how 
vigilant and precise, will be evident 
from this direction given to 
Chhaganlal in a letter dated 27 
August 1906. 


I am sending you three leading 
articles’ tonight; that about 
Dadabhai?_ will, of course, 
occupy the first place, the second 
should be that about Johannes- 
burg, and the third the Colonial- 
born Indian Note. I am too 
exhausted to give you more 
although I have a lot to write 
upon, nor have I the time, but | 
may be able to send an article or 
two tomorrow.... I shall try 
to give you some Gujarati, at 
least an article about Dadabhai. 
If possible give Dadabhii’s 


P 2. 4 September was Dadabhai’s birth- 
ay. 








photograph as a supplement to 


next week.... I am giving 
another article on the Cape Act 
herewith, so that you have four. 


Here are priceless documents for 
the future historian. What with 
footnotes and reference and a 
luminous preface, with an exhaus- 
tive index and a chronology of 
events, the volume is edited with 
scholarly thoroughness. The chain 
of volumes when completed, will 
remain a lasting memorial to the life 
and work of one dedicated to Truth 
and Love and Peace. 


B. N. 
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